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How About a Partnership? 


Iam not a business educator, but I know that for years you business teachers 
have been at the forefront of the movement to gear the curriculum to real-life 
problems. I like your eager drive for a chance to teach all young people the essen- 
tials of businesslike management of personal affairs. I realize that time after 
time you have sought from your administrators a larger scope of action—often 
without much success. 

For five years the Consumer Education Study has been driving at those same 
objectives and has been meeting substantially the same obstacles. It has pleaded 
for education in the practical affairs of life and has advocated a large place for 
the business teacher in providing that education. It has built and tested in- 
structional materials for use in the process. In co-operation with your national 
organizations, the Consumer Education Study has distributed thousands of 
copies of ‘‘The Relation of Business Education to Consumer Education,” still 
available on request. 

The very fact that the Study is a part of the National Education Association 
has guaranteed its ideas a respectful hearing. The fact that its immediate spon- 
sor is the National Association of Secondary-School Principals gives it standing 
among a key group—the very group whom you, too, must win over to your cause. 
And the fundamental principles it has espoused are gaining widespread accep- 
tance. There is a new willingness to discard outworn curriculum materials, to 
swing closer to the everyday lives of our students. 

Here is a golden opportunity for you who are business educators. The oppor- 
tunity is climaxed with the publication of Consumer Education in Your School, 
a summary handbook which will go to thousands of administrators and curri- 
culum experts. It argues trenchantly the case for a new approach to economic 
education. It shows simply and clearly how to lay out a program of consumer 
education, using the expert contribution of every department. 

Now, if ever, we can help principals and curriculum makers move toward 
education for practical living. Now we can point to a concrete plan of action, to 
instructional materials tailored to the job. 

There is a selfish motivation in my writing to you—yes, of course. You can 
help our cause; for if consumer education is to get very far, business educators 
must play a big part in it. But our cause is also your cause. You can advance 
your cause by getting the Study’s reports—particularly Consumer Education in 
Your School. These reports are getting close attention from those who mold 
the curriculum. 

Can we not join hands in a common effort—we, who hold general business 
education essential to all youth; you who know the good you can do if only you 
can reach beyond narrow skill subjects and small, specialized groups of students? 

I think it’s high time for a functioning partnership. 


BeSS) Whhbe 


Fred T. Wilhelms, associate director, Consumer Edu- 
cation Study of the National Association of Secondary - 
School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


Teaching Installment Payments 
by 


C. Schubert 
Hammond High School | 









Hammond, Indiana 


The problem of teaching installment pay- 
ments in bookkeeping or business mathe- 
matics is difficult. However, if the steps are 
reduced to simple elements, the problem be- 
comes relatively easy, and resort need not 
be made to algebraic methods. Simple 
arithmetic can be used to make the compu- 
tations if the teacher will build upon that 
which the student already knows and will 
show him how to apply the knowledge he 
already possesses. ' 

The first step is to demonstrate the use of 
averages and how to arrive at the one to be 
used in this case. The average method for 
solving this problem is best illustrated by 
first using a simple illustration before at- 
tempting the problem. It is assumed that 
the student already knows how to figure 
interest by the 6 per cent, sixty-day method. 

It is necessary to find the average principal 
balance in order to find the interest by one 
interest computation. This interest figured 
on the average balance is added to the 
principal, and this sum is then divided by 
the number of payments to give the amount 
of the monthly payments. 

Suppose, for example, we borrow $80, 
which is to be paid back in four months with 
interest at 6 per cent. Since the balances 
theoretically should be $80, $60, $40, and 
$20, the average can be ascertained and 
found to be $50. This, however, should be 
found by adding the beginning and last 
balances together ($80 plus $20) and dividing 
by 2 in order to give the average of $50. 

The interest is found on $50 for four 
months at 6 per cent to be only $1.00. This 
may be proved by finding the interest on 
each of the balances for one month, which 
would be 40 cents, 30 cents, 20 cents, and 
10 cents. The principal $80 plus $1.00 inter- 
est divided by 4, the number of months, gives 
us the average monthly payment of $20.25. 

The proof for this can be worked out as 
follows: 


























Amount for | Remaining 
Payment Interest Principal Balance 
$20.25 $ .40 $19.85 $60.75 
20.25 ,80 19.95 40.50 
20.25 .20 20.05 20.05 
20.25 .10 20.15 0.00 
$81.00 $1.00 $80 .00 $121.30 
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Let us use this as a sample problem: 
Suppose that George Charlie, who lives jn 
Hammond, Indiana, buys a_ house for 
$10,000 with $2,800 down, leaving a balance 
to be paid for by monthly installments cover. 
ing a ten-year period. Finance charges are 
5 per cent on the unpaid balance, payments 
to be applied first to the interest and then to 
the principal. Find the monthly payment 
for the principal and the interest. 

By applying what we have learned to the 


assignment, we find the average balance to ' 


be $7,200 (beginning balance) plus $60 (the 
final balance) divided by 2 equals $3,630, the 
average principal balance. The interest at 
5 per cent on $3,630 for ten years is $1,815. 
The principal, $7,200, plus the interest, 
$1,815, equals $9,015, the total amount to 


‘be paid, which when divided by 120 equals 


$75.13, the average monthly payment. 


(Note: Some lending agencies will not 
accept the payment plan indicated in this 
example. There may be a flat payment with 
variable amounts of this going to principal 
and interest, or there may be a flat payment 
on principal with the actual interest com- 
puted on the unpaid balance.) 

After the student has mastered the various 
techniques outlined here for figuring install- 
ment balances, he may desire to check the 
figures on the mortgages of parents or 
friends. In some cases he will find that the 
figures do not agree with those used by some 
of the various loan associations. The student 
may discover that what is supposed to be 5% 
per cent will really require a 6 per cent rate 
in order to produce anything like the same 
monthly installment when figured by this 
method. A complete investigation will reveal 
that this one-half per cent difference is due 
primarily to the method that the association 
may have used in the making of the com- 
putations. If the balance at the beginning 
of the last year on a mortgage contract 1s 


substituted for the balance for the last 


monthly payment in the computation of the 
average principal balance and the interest 
is figured as outlined, it will be found that 
this produces the higher monthly installment 
balance. The application of teaching 
methods in this manner to home situations 
lends itself to consumer mathematics. 
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by 

Hugh Thompson 

Dawson County Junior College 
Glendive, Montana 


The junior colleges and small colleges of 
the United States now have an opportunity 
to render their most valuable service to the 
men and women who desire additional train- 
ing to supplement their high school work. 

All available surveys, tabulating enroll- 
ments in the universities and larger colleges, 
indicate record enrollments in the schools and 
in the business training and business admin- 
istration departments in particular. Classes 
are necessarily large due to a lack of the 
proper number of instructors. This lack of 
instructors is due partly to the limited 
finances of some institutions and in part to 
an actual dearth of qualified instructors for 
college work. Whatever the cause, the fact 
is apparent that the classes are large, the 
teaching load for each instructor is heavy, 
and the students will be the ultimate bene- 
ficiaries of an education below the level of 
that desired by both the instructors and the 
students. 

There is a brighter side, however. Many 
states are appropriating more funds for an 
increased faculty and better facilities for col- 
leges and universities. These increased ap- 
propriations may become noticeable in two 
or three years. It is unlikely their influence 
will be manifested any sooner. 

Junior colleges and small colleges should 
now step into the picture and present the 
following points to school superintendents, 
high school principals, high school commer- 
cial instructors, and particularly to the stu- 
dents themselves: 

1. Junior colleges and other colleges with 
small enrollments are equipped to offer the 
freshman and sophomore years of college 
work leading to a degree. 

2. Junior colleges and other small colleges 
have, in general, broadened their curriculums 
to offer terminal education in business train- 
ing subjects for those who desire this type 
of work. 

3. Junior colleges and other small colleges 
are availing themselves of the opportunity 
to devote considerable attention to both the 
accelerated and the retarded students, by 
virtue of small classes and a liberal allowance 
of laboratory periods that may be utilized by 
the instructors for individualized instruction. 

4. Individualized instruction in the col- 
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A Challenge for Small Colleges 


In this article Mr. Thompson presents a challenge to 
small colleges to do an important job during these 
times of inflated enrollments. 


leges and universities with swollen enroll- 
ments is hardly likely except for a few ac- 
celerated students and a few of the more 
retarded ones. This is due not to the desire 
of the instructors not wanting to give in- 
dividual attention to-these persons, but 
simply to the lack of time they have after 
conducting their regular classes of packed 
classrooms, teaching preparations, faculty 
meetings, and many other activities. 

It has been remarked that classes of twelve 
to fifteen students are ideal for the proper 
assimilation of factual material, theories, and 
presentation of student problems and ideas. 
This size of class is possible in many junior 
colleges and small colleges, while on the other 
hand, one hears, not infrequently, of classes 
in larger universities and colleges of fifty to 
one hundred students necessitated by a lack 
of faculty. It is not uncommon to hear of 
instructors’ not missing students in classes 
until the students themselves come to confer 
with the instructor in regard to make-up 
work. 

One viewpoint on this matter is that the 
veterans of World War II, who comprise a 
large percentage of the enrollments in our 
colleges today, need special guidance and 
counseling in choosing courses, frequent in- 
terviews with the faculty member in charge 
of guidance, a thorough review in the habits 
of study, and, perhaps most important of all, 
individual attention as problems occur. This 
individual attention as problems occur can 
be possible only in small classes and, of 
course, only if the instructor is available to 
the student. Unsolved problems grow and 
become monstrous things if they are allowed 
to remain unsolved. Once they are brought 
into full view, major problems, to the stu- 
dent, seem minor and are usually quickly 
evaluated at their true worth. By doing this, 
time is not lost by a mental cross-switch in 
the student’s studying routine. Faulty, mis- 
leading, and sometimes outright detrimental 
information often obtained from a good- 
friend classmate, who may be as ill-informed 
as the one asking for the information, is 
avoided. The personal, day-to-day relation- 
ship between the instructor and the student 
is fostered and the student feels welcome to 
the instructor’s help when he needs it. 
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A School Secretary’s Impressions of Her Job 


by 


Evelyn Kern, Secretary 
John Muir School 
‘San Diego, California 


So you think all a secretary has to do is 
take shorthand and pound a typewriter? 
Do you know that she also has to make ex- 
cuses for her boss, take minutes at meetings, 
make out thousand-mile itineraries on five 
minutes’ notice, be adept at using all types 
of office machines, and, above all, look cool, 
calm, and collected no matter what happens 
in the office and no matter how much work 
has to be done in a two-minute span? 
Whether in the office of a factory, court, 
department store, attorney, or newspaper, 
these are activities in the daily life of the 
usual secretary. . But have you ever dis- 
covered what goes on, in addition to the 
above, in the working life of a secretary in 
an elementary school? . 

In the first: place, there are bells. Every- 
thing must run on schedule, to the second. 
One push of the button and all the kids come 
noisily out of their rooms. Push the button 
again, and they all go back. Be one minute 
late in ringing the dismissal bell, and a few 
well-meaning monitors come into your office 
to remind you, with superior looks on their 
faces for having the capacity to remember 
something you could not. A slip of the finger, 
the bell rings twice, and the entire school 
evacuates for fire drill. This bell is rung six- 
teen times a day and is a real menace to the 
well being of the secretary. 


At recess time the secretary must occupy 
herself with children. It is not her duty to do 
so, but the teachers and the principal are 
invariably busy elsewhere when Tommy 
socks Jackie in the eye and rubs his face in 
the dirt. So a playground monitor brings 
both boys in the office and tells the story. 
Then Tommy gives his version, interrupted 
by both the other boys. The secretary must 
be unbiased in her judgment, and just be- 
cause Tommy sticks his tongue out at her, 
she cannot decide in Jackie’s favor. Just 
when the argument reaches the fisticuff 
stage, a kindergarten child comes in with a 
dollar’s worth of pennies to purchase a bus- 
ticket book; then half a dozen kids come in 
with some balls for the secretary to pump up. 
Everything ends when the fighters trip over 
the kindergartener, who grabs the nearest 
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boy with a ball, who snatches at a table 
piled with books for support. Then it is time 
to be cool, calm, and collected and ring the 
tardy bell. 

After such a vigorous morning’s activities, 
one should have a right to a peaceful lunch, 
But the school secretary must take the 
coupons and cash from children as they go 
through the cafeteria line. When there are 
fifty children lined up, a bright child empties 
a handful of warm, sticky pennies into her 
hand; or another child gropes in his pockets 
for his coins while his lunch precariously bal- 
ances itself for a few seconds on the edge of 
the cash register table before crashing to the 
ground. And there is always a beginner in 
school who has learned the magic formula of 
the straw and its reactions when loaded with 
milk and aimed at someone—probably the 
secretary. Through all this, the capable 
secretary watches the children and when 
Johnny fills his lunch tray with five ice 
cream bars or four pieces of cake, she makes 
him choose a more balanced meal, even if he 
throws a tantrum at her feet for not getting 
his own way. After one hour of this activity, 
the secretary rescues herself with the one 


o'clock bell. 


Now she is free to count her sticky pennies 
and torn coupons and make another of nu- 
merous reports to the main office. The fact 
that the messenger arrives at 1:15 P.M. and 
expects the outgoing mail and money im- 
mediately does not disturb this efficient sec- 
retary—she is beyond the point of distur- 
bance. 

Or at least so you would think. Up uatil 
now the valiant girl has been faithful to 
every standard and quality -of a first-rate 
secretary. But when Jimmy comes scream- 
ing into her peaceful afternoon with blood 
running from his nose, sand in his mouth, a 
tooth hanging precariously by a shred, and 
his arm bruised and dirty, the secretary- 
nurse must make a supreme last effort to re- 
tain her composure and cope with the situ- 
ation. She consoles poor Jimmy and tells him 
how she is going to make everything all right 
again. But Jimmy is not easily convinced; 
he screams the louder. The trusty first-aid 
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supplies are brought out and the secretary- 
nurse stops the poor boy’s nose bleed, 
cleanses his wounds, and seals his tooth in 
an envelope so that he can save it for ever 
and ever. This deed, of course, makes the 
whole procedure seem worth while to the 
injured Jimmy. When she applies medicine 
to his wound, she warns him that it will 
sting a little and hopes he will, act like a 
brave young man. She is never quite pre- 
ared for the ensuing emotional storm. 

Aside from these common occurrences in 
the working day of the school secretary, 
there is always a morning that she walks into 
her office to find that it was broken into the 
night before by graduated delinquents. Con- 
tents of the files are strewn over the floor and 
keys, pencils, scissors, paper, tacks, and 
numerous other small items are thrown all 
around. On occasions when the pranksters 
are particularly bedeviled, they invade the 
cafeteria and transfer such items as jello, 
flour, and molasses from the cafeteria to the 
secretary’s files. Coming to work to a sit- 
uation of this nature is disheartening, to say 
the least. Invariably, just as the secretary 
looks over the horrible mess and contem- 
plates giving up, two or three parents walk 
in with several children, each to be enrolled 
in school. There is no giving up; the’ cou- 
rageous secretary hunts her materials from 
the floor and goes to work. 

There are days, however, which are more 
pleasantly spent. For example, at Christ- 
mas, at Easter, and on Valentine’s Day, the 
teachers and children show their appreci- 
ation of the secretary’s unending efforts by 
giving her cards and small gifts. In the eyes 
of the children, there is nothing quite as 
wonderful as the secretary in the office. 
There are always several children by her 
desk asking to do something for her. The 
slightest errand she may assign them gives 
the children a feeling of importance which 
they, in return, give back to the secretary by 
their actions toward her. Except under some 
embarrassing circumstances, the secretary 
feels pleased when walking downtown or 
while riding a bus to hear Johnny or Sally 
shout from across the street, “Hi, Secretary!” 
Or, at other times, after a word of greeting, 
she hears Susie exclaim proudly to her 
mother, ‘‘That’s our secretary!” 

And so, in spite of the difficulties and haz- 
ards involved in addition to the regular 
duties of the ordinary secretary, the school 
secretary receives so much satisfaction from 
her work that she would not trade that ‘Hi, 
Secretary!” for all the “Take a letter, Miss 
Jones’s”’ in the world. 
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There are several fundamental principles 
real-estate buying that we as teachers of 
consumer education should take into con- 
sideration if we are to prepare our students 
to be intelligent property buyers. It is not 
our primary function to educate the student 
as to what type of home or property to 
select and its location, construction, and 
many other factors that may affect its future 
selling value. However, in the field of con- 
sumer education we are duty bound to pre- 
pare and furnish a background of informa- 
tion that will enable a student, as a buyer, 
to intelligently talk over a deal with a broker, 
a banker, or a representative of a loan com- 
pany. As a buyer he should understand the 
principles of appraising properties. A thor- 
ough knowledge of first and second mort- 
gages is also of prime importance. The ever- 
present deposit receipt, which is the legal 
paper on which the contract is accepted and 
recorded, should be a familiar instrument to 
every prospective buyer. The student 
should ascertain whether or not the real- 
estate office has an exclusive authorization 
to sell, an open listing, or, even more im- 
portant, a net listing. The student should 
be familiar with the essentials and the back- 
ground of the transaction so that he can put 
all the separate parts together in his mind 
and know how to buy safely and intelli- 
gently. 

The traditional method of buying a home 
has been to consider the owner’s offer to the 
public through his agent, the broker, and 
accept it or make a counter offer, establish a 
meeting of minds, and record the trans- 
action on a deposit receipt. Three parties 
sign this receipt—the buyer, the seller, and 
the broker. The paper is then presented to 
a title company, a title search is ordered, and 
the deal is in progress. The seller also agrees 
on the deposit receipt to pay a commission 
of 5 per cent or more, as agreed, to the 
broker at the completion of the deal. The 
buyer then applies for a loan at a bank or 
loan company and pays the balance due, if 
necessary, to an escrow man at the title com- 
pany. The title company insures that the 
deed is recorded in the county recorder’s 
office upon completion of the transaction. 
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Today’s Students are Future Property Buyers 


by The author of this article, who is both a broker and q 
Elbert E. Garcia teacher, will gladly co-operate with any teacher who 
Sequoia Union High School desires material, references, or information on a real- 
Redwood City, California estate unit. 


The teacher who wants to make a unit on 
real-estate buying interesting and practical 
does more than point out the usual way of 
buying property, In order to properly equip 
his prospective buyer, he begins with situa. 
tions that may occur in everyday market 
transactions. It will prove successful to pre. 
sent the broker’s point of view. 

How does a teacher who plans to do this 
begin his unit? First he emphasizes the 
difference between improved and unim- 
proved property. He stresses the fact that 
the value of property is in direct proportion 
to its location. He breaks all lot values down 
into a front-foot basis. He points out that 
industrial properties usually sell for a’ price 
per square foot. He inquires of the class how 
much they think property is worth per front 
foot on the main street in town. Evidence 
is gathered to show that building costs are 
figured on a price per square foot. In a period 
of high costs, such as we are passing through, 
the teacher explains how buildings are valued 
on a replacement cost basis. A report of a 
person’s conversation with a contractor is 
given as a verbal illustration: The class 
estimates a price per front foot for property 
in the various districts of the local com- 
munity, both residential and commercial. 
The teacher points out that in large cities, 
properties in the downtown districts sell for 
as much as $8,000 a foot. Then he asks the 
class to name situations in which friends or 
members of the family have purchased prop- 
erty. By proper group discussion and ques- 
tioning he will receive such statements as: 
“We bought our house and we have no 
paved streets.” “We live in a new sub- 
division and there are no fire hydrants.” 
“Daddy mentioned that the lot he owns is 
now being taxed for streets and curbs, and 
the tax amounts to over $200.” ‘The real- 
estate man tried to sell us a house but there 
was no landscaping. How much should we 
allow for that?” “We were ready to puta 
deposit on a house but found the owner did 
not have a certificate of termite inspection.” 
“Mother complained of the charges at the 
title company; the real-estate man did not 
mention that extra expense.” “After we 
bought our house, the plasterer said the con- 
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tractor had not paid his bill for materials.” 
“Mrs. Jones sold her house for $12,000; and 
when the new girl at the title company 
showed her the closing statement, it showed 
that the real-estate man was selling the 
house for $14,000.” “My dad put up a $200 
deposit on a house and we did not sell our 
other house, so we lost the $200.” “The 
real-estate man has our house for sale and he 
insisted on knowing how much net profit we 
wanted.” “My brother, just out of the 
Army, bought a new house, and it cost him 
only $100 down.” These situations happen 
daily in the real-estate business. List them 
on the blackboard, have the students offer- 
ing the information conduct further study, 
and have a discussion. The student can be 
instructed as to what type of information to 
ask for in his inquiries. The teacher points 
out that each of these situations is in itself 
a separate phase of real-estate buying. 

It would be well for the teacher to obtain 
a good real-estate appraisal manual. With 
this manual a teacher will be able to conduct 
competently a discussion of any one of the 
previous statements given as examples of the 
opening activity. 

The teacher can also consult local brokers 
and bankers, who will gladly give advice and 
information concerning many difficult types 


of transactions. Local brokers are also ready 
to act as outside speakers in enlightening the 
class on real-estate buying and also on the- 
possibility of young men and women enter- 
ing the real-estate field. I recommend solicit- 
ing the aid of a competent man from a title 
company to speak to the class, since his 
viewpoint is easily blended with the con- 
sumer’s point of view. A pad of deposit 
receipts can be secured at a local title com- 
pany and can be given to each student. An 
explanation can then be made of each para- 
graph in the receipts. A thorough under- 
standing of a receipt should be given to each 
student, because when he eventually buys 
or sells, the transaction will be recorded on 
this instrument. It will definitely prove 
satisfactory to have a banker go over the 
deposit receipt when he speaks to the class. 
A real-estate broker can be asked to discuss 
the same paper with the class. 

When the unit has been completed, you 
should have given your students a general 
knowledge of property values, a fair degree 
of skill in appraising houses and lots, a 
thorough understanding of the deposit re- 
ceipt, a general knowledge of legal papers 
used in real-estate transactions, and the 
ability to speak competently with any 
broker. 
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WORD STUDIES 


WORD STUDIES is available with a work- 
book, a proficiency test, a series of achieve- 


The textbook is more than a speller. It pro- 
vides for a complete study of words organized 
as follows: using the dictionary, helps in 
spelling, word building, correct punctuation, 
use of words, words classified as to human 
interest, words classified as to occupations 
and businesses, and miscellaneous words. 


Emphasis is placed upon correct punctuation, 
correct visualization of the 
word, building the vocabulary, and using the 
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by 
Clemens T. Wisch 


Milwaukee Vocational School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


At the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School we have night 
classes for people who are 
working in- merchandising or 
other distributive occupations. 
At these classes the managers, 
assistant managers, and em- 
ployees of the stores and serv- 
ice businesses discuss good 
sales techniques and some of 
the problems that they con- 
front in their work. This type 
of work is of great interest for 
it is here that competitors meet 
and actually work out prob- 
lems together. 

The day school is “flooded” with returned 
servicemen and service women who are anx- 
ious to get as much knowledge as possible in 
the distributive field they plan to enter with- 
in a period which might be from one month 
to two years. 

In addition to teaching the students the 
fundamentals of the various distributive 
courses, our program encourages each stu- 
dent to read, study, and collect other infor- 
mation and materials in the field which he 
plans to enter upon the completion of his 
course of study. 

It is always interesting to have students 
bring to class questions and problems for 
discussion. Participation in the discussion 
is always encouraged. It is through this type 
of work that many reactions and problems 
are brought into the open and discussed 
enthusiastically and intelligently by the 
class. 

The students in day and night classes 
prepare reports and present them to the 
entire class. This type of work prepares 
them to meet the public and to do a good job 
in talking about their product, which is so 
essential for a good salesman. 

Audio-visual materials are carefully se- 
lected, rigidly evaluated and _ intelligently 
used in the vocational program for distribu- 
tive education. The films concerning selling 
techniques and human relations are ac- 
quired through our own film library and our 
state university. 

In our school we are firm believers in the 
good vocational philosophy, “The public 
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Distributive Education Presents 





must pay for vocational edy. 
cation or later pay for the 
greater cost in the inefficiency 
of labor.” Here is one example 
where the consumer is paying 
the greater cost because of lack 
of training: The shrinkage and 
spoilage of fruits and vegeta- 
bles amounts to about 7 per 
cent. Some of this is due to 
careless handling in distribu- 
tion, which costs the consy- 
mers $140,000,000 a year. 
With a good educational pro- 
gram, the shrinkage and spdil- 
age of fruits and vegetables 
would be cut in half and save the consumers 
over $70,000,000 a year. If an educational 
program would save that tremendous amount 
of money in one type of product, just think 
of the added millions it would save in other 
items as well. 

The distributive education program is not 
set up only for the purpose of saving money. 
I always point out to my classes that the 
first objective of the program is for the con- 
sumer’s good. We are all consumers; there- 
fore, the program is set up for our good. 
Through the program, the consumer will get 
better service. His purchasing power will be 
increased, and it will give him an improved 
standard of living. 

The salesman will benefit by the program, 
for, because of his training, he will make him- 
self more secure in his job. His earning power 
will be greater. A doctor, lawyer, dentist, 
ete. can demand high salaries because of 
their training and education. When the day 
arrives that salespeople gain a good educa- 
tion and training, then they too can expect 
higher wages; and they will receive them. 

We all enjoy doing things we can do well. 
Because of additional training, the salesman 
will be able to do better work, which in turn 
will give him greater job satisfaction. To do 
an extra good job we must always be proud 
of our job and the company for which we 
work. Good training will also give the sales- 
person a greater job efficiency. 

The distributive education program is not 
only a benefit to the consumer and the sales- 
person, but it also has distinct advantages 
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for the employer as well. The training of 
salespeople actually lowers the sales costs, 
reduces complaints, and above all decreases 
the chance for business failure. The greatest 
asset one businessman can have over another 
is his well-trained personnel. The wonderful 
part of this program is that everyone bene- 
fits—the consumer, the sales personnel, and 
the employer. 

Are the distributive occupations large 
enough to warrant a program like this in our 
schools? They definitely are. For example: 
Retailing is the largest business in the United 
States today. Out of 3,448,000 business 
establishments in the country, 1,770,355 are 
in the retail field. One out of every seven 
people gainfully employed is in retailing. 
These people can increase their proficiency 
in good salesmanship through added train- 
ing. 

Der school has developed the program 
known in distributive education as the pre- 
employment program. This is an important 
program, but it is not Federally aided. It is 
a full-time preparatory program that is 
especially essential today because of the vast 
number of returned servicemen. These men 
are eager to prepare themselves for the 
future. However, because of the years spent 
in the service, the men wish a streamlined 
program that will give them the necessary 
work in a short period of time. 

The pre-employment program in our 
schools should be made flexible enough to 
give the student a one- to four-semester 
course. Some students may need just one 
semester of work to meet their needs, while 
others with little or no distributive back- 
ground may need from two to four semesters. 
A thorough two-semester course should meet 
the needs of the majority of students. Of 
course, this should be followed with in-serv- 
ice training on the job. 

The following courses will aid in training 
persons for employment in the distributive 
occupations: 

Business English includin i i 
Remedial we cmon (if s/t tg 
Business arithmetic 

Fundamentals of selling 

Bookkeeping 

Business organization and management 
Advertising and display 

Commercial law 

Merchandise information 

Credit and collections 

Personnel management 

Business economics 

Show-card writing 

Sales psychology 

Business behavior and ethics 

Fashion trends 

Human relations 
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In our school all of these courses are not 
offered at the present time. However, much 
of the work that would be included in these 
courses is integrated in the work we do have. 
For example in our course in business organi- 
zation and management, the work includes 
credit and collections, personnel manage- 
ment, business behavior and ethics, and 
human relations. 

We have already discussed one important 
point in the vocational philosophy, “The 
public must pay for vocational education or 
later pay the greater cost in the inefficiency 
of labor.”’ I should also like to discuss one 
more of my favorite points in the good voca- 
tional philosophy to point out how it can per- 
tain to the distributive education program. 
The point of vocational philosophy is, 
“Education and labor should be combined.” 

How can we combine education and labor 
in the distributive program? This can be 
done through hard but worth-while work in 
forming a co-operative program. 

The trainees in this program must attend 
school part time and must work part time. 
The minimum hours of work for the trainee 
is fifteen hours a week. The co-operative 
program is set up on two plans; namely, the 
alternate and the nonalternate plans. In the 
alternate plan the trainee will attend school 
in the morning or in the afternoon and work 
the other half day. A trainee may also attend 
school one week and work the next week. 
In the nonalternate plan the trainee will 
attend school most of the week and work 
after school hours in the evenings and on 
Saturdays. The nonalternate plan will func- 
tion well in any community if it is given a 
chance. In many communities stores are 
open one night each week and on Saturdays. 
The students can attend their classes during 
the day in this plan and work on Saturdays 
and the evening or two that the stores are 
open during the week. Department stores 
would welcome this extra help. 

It is my belief that students can obtain 
better training in the distributive fields if 
they actually work in the various stores in 
their city and co-ordinate the practical 
training with their work in school. ‘To make 
the program even more concrete and inter- 
esting, the teacher should be allowed time 
to confer with the employers of the students 
to see how the learners are using the instruc- 
tion, and also to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation for adapting the class instruction to 
the actual working situation of the students. 

This procedure can be made more effective 
if a form for reporting on each student is 
available for the employer’s use. 
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by 

Margaret A. Dolan 
Royal Oak High School 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


How to teach typewriting classes and at 
the same time direct letter-shop production 
work within the typewriting department is 
often a dilemma for the commercial teacher. 
The requests for usable typescript and 
mimeographed copy from other school de- 
partments or for community activities can 
interfere with teaching procedures unless 
such requests for typescript are well regu- 
lated. While practical work is good for 
students and is good advertising for the 
department, letter-shop work, without proper 
organization and controls, can upset class 
instructional periods, cause too much nerv- 
ous pressure for the teacher, and exploit 
students. 

As typewriting teachers, we recognize the 
need for specific drill procedures and the use 
of graduated, selective assignments to train 
typists. Until students can type rapidly 
with correct technique, production work can 
result in poor typing habits; a slow, jerky 
rate; and the neglect of many business forms 
and procedures the student should know. 
However, many of the teachers, business 
people, and administrators who request 
typewritten work do not recognize these 
teaching problems; they expect the type- 
writing department to be ready to produce 
usable duplicated work, mailable letters, 
mailing lists, and other work without regard 
for teaching procedures, without adequate 
notice, or without the knowledge of how 
heavy is the demand from many sources for 
production work. Many students feel that 
doing this work for me is more realistic and 
better practice than doing class assignments. 
At certain stages of student development 
this is better practice; at other stages of 
development, it is not. The classroom in- 
structor is the best judge of the volume of 
work already on hand and the prevailing 
conditions under which the work might be 
undertaken. 

In a forty-five minute class period, a 
teacher finds it nerve-racking and inefficient 
procedure to have classroom typing inter- 
rupted by people coming into the room re- 
questing a student to do some work, and 
then in turn excusing one student, repeating 
directions, and giving aid while the other 
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Production Office Practice Without Exploiting Students 


A plan of procedure to balance typewriting instruction 
and meet requests for production of typescript and 
duplicated copy in the high school typewriting department. 


students work without directions or waste 
time in getting started on class projects, 
Then, also, much work comes in with jl. 
legible handwriting, misspelled words, incor- 
rect grammatical construction, or vocabu- 
lary strange to the student typist. The 
teacher must correct these difficulties on an 
individual basis. Often the student cannot 
finish these projects in a forty-five minute 
period and leaves half-finished work for 
another student to finish later in the day, 
To remedy this situation in our typewrit- 
ing classes, our principal set up a scheduling 
arrangement whereby we have two fourth- 
semester typewriting classes in the same 
hour. We are now able to divide students 
into two groups so that the following require- 
ments may be met: All students type at 
least 50 words a minute on ten-minute, 
straight-copy tests with a limit of five 
errors, and they must proofread satisfac- 
torily before doihg production work. We 
find that many students have reached or 
excelled these standards by the third semes- 
ter, and others cannot attain these standards 
without directed drill through the fourth 
semester. Students are highly motivated 
to develop skill in order to be assigned to the 
letter shop in the fourth semester, rather 
than staying in the section in which the stu- 
dents do drills and textbook work. 
Students in the letter-shop division are 
assigned as typists for teachers who can 
utilize full-time assistants for a forty-minute 
period daily. The student secretary obtains 
work the first of the period directly from his 
teacher-employer, receives firsthand direc- 
tions as to quantity desired and dead lines, 
and then returns to the typewriting depart- 
ment to produce the copy. Most students 
need the assistance of the typewriting in- 
structor in interpreting rough-draft material 
since vocabulary limitations are a handicap 
to high school typists in producing accurate 
copy. Then, too, most students need guid- 
ance in learning to economize on supplies, 
making usable corrections, patching stencils, 
cleaning duplicating equipment, and over- 
coming boredom with work of a repetitive 
nature. We average from fifteen to twenty 
students in this letter-shop division 
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semester, and we could accommodate more 
if we had more than two duplicating ma- 
chines. However, it is best to keep the class 
gmall, because there is much varied activity 
and the need for much individual help. 


Students are instructed to follow care- 


fully 


the following rules. They are then 


graded on these procedures: 


1. 
2. 


Never lose original master copies. 

Try to meet dead lines, and plan work far enough 
ahead to avoid hurried procedures and errors. 
Tactfully assist your teacher-employer in avoid- 
ing alternate rush and idle periods. 


. Be meticulous in caring for duplicating equip- 


ment. 


. Be economical in the use of supplies—stencils, 


carbon, paper, ink, and paper toweling. 


. Be tactful, cheerful, and hold up under routine 


even if it sometimes seems monotonous; learn 
ways of making work interesting to yourself after 
it has lost the appeal of “‘novelty.” 


. Be co-operative and helpful in equalizing work 


when some students have long assignments and 
other students have not enough work to keep 
busy. Be a willing volunteer. 


. Proofread with care, make neat corrections, and 


check for meaning, structure of sentences, and 
spelling. 


. Avoid chatter, and regard information as con- 


fidential. 


Some of the problems that arise and must 
be solved by planning, consultation, and 
reorganization are as follows: 


1. 
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Many teachers do not plan work far enough in 
advance, with the result that students are at times 
hurried and at other times idle. Sometimes teach- 
ers expect students to meet dead lines at the 
expense of using study periods needed for other 
work. The teacher-employer should know the 
amount of work that students can reasonably ac- 
complish during the forty-minute period. 


. We have only one fluid duplicator, so after the 


students type the master copies, they are held up 
awaiting the use of the duplicating machine. 
Sometimes they must give up a study period later 
in the day to use the duplicating machine. This 
results in some interruption during instructional 
periods and some waste of supplies, since students 
work without supervision at these timies. 


. While most students are enthusiastic about this 


type of work, a few become bored with repetition 
and with the damage to hands and clothing that 
results from mimeographing and duplicating car- 
bon and ink. 


. If the student feels that the teacher-employer to 


whom he is assigned is too critical or does not 
properly appreciate the help he is giving, his work 
is likely to deteriorate. Praise and appreciation 
seem to be needed to keep the young worker doing 
his best. 


. A few students feel that they overlearn duplicat- 


ing and mimeographing procedures at the expense 
of covering more varied types of assignments as 
provided in following a well-arranged manual. 
This criticism is usually voiced by the more am- 
bitious student. 


. Some students like this work so well that they 


try to spend study periods doing more work, 
thereby neglecting other studies. 

7. We have found that we must forbid typing of 
testing material by students, however, as this 
much responsibility has proved too great. Some 
students violated the confidential nature of tests 
by giving them to friends. This brought criticism 
from students and parents. Therefore, we have 
the principal’s support on the policy that all test 
materials must be typed and duplicated by the 
regular office staff. 

8. One problem that is difficult to settle is that of 
accepting requests from organizations or indi- 
viduals outside the school. If the department does 
work for one organization or one individual, work 
must be done for all who request it. Naturally, 
such a policy could result in overburdening stu- 
dents and teachers with production work. The 
work for school organizations keeps our equip- 
ment in use most of the time, and teachers with 
five or six typewriting classes daily and home- 
room activities do not have time to supervise 
high-quality work for public use. Then, there is 
the problem of billing and collecting for supplies 
used. Of course, it is good public relations and 
fine advertising for a typewriting department to 
do some of this service work, but the problem of 
how much work to accept is a difficult one to de- 
cide. The best judge is the teacher who is direct- 
ing the work. There are times when classes can 
profit by doing practical work, and there are times 
when such work resu!ts in exploitation of the stu- 
dents’ educative process. Certainly, when such 
work is accepted, it should be given far enough in 
advance so as to develop organizational pro- 
cedures so that all students can participate, can 
learn from the procedure, and can have results 
checked. If inadequate notice is given, the result 
is that work must be turned over to the students 
who are already proficient and these students must 
give up study periods in order to meet the dead 

ines. 


In conclusion, we have found that from 
the standpoint of the typewriting teacher’s 
dual problem of instruction and production 
of typescript, it is helpful to isolate letter- 
shop production to one class period and to 
use other class periods for instruction and 
drill procedures. From the standpoint of 
assistance to other teachers in producing 
study units, we find that this class is a great 
help and that it alleviates the congestion of 
work in the high school office. And most 
important of all, this setup has proved a 
motivating force for students to develop 
skill in typewriting, and it helps to develop 
pride in workmanship on the part of the 
student secretary. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series of lessons 
for a student with only the left hand and a parallel series 
of lessons for a student with only the right hand. List 
price 28 cents. 
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A. H. Hemkin 
Lincoln High School 
Green River, Wyoming 





Business education, as offered in the 
schools in which I have been employed, 
probably is typical of that presented to high 
school students of other small schools in this 
section of the country. The business edu- 
cation program has been based on two 
aims—its-ability to serve the personal needs 
of the students and its ability to provide 
the desired vocational training for those 
students of the high schools who remain in 
the local community in the various jobs that 
are available to them. 

It has been the feeling of the school ad- 
ministration here in the Lincoln High 
School that the business department is 
meeting the personal needs of the people 
who have enrolled for courses in the depart- 
ment. There has been, however, a certain 
amount of criticism coming to the school 
officials and the instructors in the various 
departments. This criticism is usually some- 
what as follows: “I believe that more prac- 
tical experience during the students’ high 
school training would improve their math- 
ematics and salesmanship.” “It has been 
my experience with graduates of the Lincoln 
High School over the past ten or fifteen 
years that each has a serious deficiency in 
the ability to spell the most common words, 
has difficulty in constructing proper sen- 
tences—verbally or written, and is not 
grounded sufficiently in the application of 
business principles of bookkeeping.” I have 
endeavored to discuss such problems as 
these in this article. 

Publicity was given the problem at meet- 
ings of the Lions Club, the Community 
Club, and other civic organizations. The 
question was also discussed in the local news- 
paper. 

In attempting to solve this problem, an 
inquiry was mailed to a group of representa- 
tive businessmen in Green River, with the 
thought in mind of sampling all types of 
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The Business Department 


and the Local Community 


business represented in the community. This 
inquiry was accompanied by a letter of ex- 
planation asking the co-operation of the 
businessmen involved. The purpose of this 
inquiry was to discover the deficiencies of the 
business graduates of the high school who 
remain in the local community and do not go 
on to college or university. Another purpose 
of the inquiry was to discover whether per- 
sonality development should be stressed 
more highly in the high school curriculum 
and whether the businessmen would be inter- 
ested in participating in a part-time co-oper- 
ative program. An analysis was then made 
of the returns of the inquiry and the data 
were organized. It was found that in general 
the graduates of the business department 
have met the demands of the community; 
however, they did have many serious def- 
ciencies. 

A BRIEF SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. Over one 
half of the businessmen contacted were of 
the opinion that the local business depart- 
ment was meeting the needs of the commun- 
ity. 

The most listed courses that show defi- 
ciencies were office practice, salesmanship, 
business English, and business mathematics. 

The most necessary office machines men- 
tioned were typewriters, adding machines, 
posting machines, stencil duplicators, cal- 
culators, and fluid process duplicators. 

An overwhelming majority of the business- 
men answering thought that personality 
development should be more highly stressed. 

About one half of the businessmen state 
they would be interested in participating m 
a part-time co-operative program. Others 
were interested, but their type of business 
did not warrant such a program. There was 
a large percentage of “no comment” on this 
question, probably due to the fact that not 
enough time was spent in explaining the 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND. ‘The science 
of teaching typewriting is deeply imbedded 
in the science of skill psychology. Skill psy- 
chology has more philosophical ramifications 
than is commonly realized. A knowledge of 
the philosophical background of skill psy- 
chology should help the teacher of type- 
writing understand better some of the things 
that are being done in the classroom. 

The quest for certainty in the field of 
psychology is always hindered by our lack of 
scientific knowledge of just how the brain 
works. This lack is due to the complexity of 
the physical structure of the brain and to 
some of the unanswered questions of phi- 
losophy. What is learning in its ultimate 
sense? What is reasoning in its ultimate 
sense? Is life mechanistic or purposive? 
What is life itself? These are questions about 
which philosophy has theorized for many 
years. 

These problems of philosophy challenged 
Plato and Aristotle 2,300 years ago as they 
challenge philosophers today. Plato, by de- 
ductive reasoning, gave the world some phi- 
losophical theories that are valid to this day. 
Aristotle, by inductive reasoning, gave us a 
method of working on these problems that is 
basic to the study of modern science. Science 
has made greater strides since the time of the 
early Greeks. This is perhaps due to two 
facts: (1) experimental techniques and scien- 
tific knowledge were extremely elementary 
until modern times and (2) logic upon which 
philosophy is built was not so elementary in 
earlier times. An evidence of this is that all 
our modern religions were basically founded 
in earlier times. 

Psychology is generally considered to be 
the latest of our major sciences to be intro- 
duced. It existed as a branch of philosophy 
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The Philosophical and Scientific Background for Typewriting 


Donald C. Fuller 


Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


In this article Dr. Fuller presents some of the theory 
of the psychological reactions that are involved in 


typing skill. 


for a long time, and in its theoretical implica- 
tions it may still be so regarded. Psychology 
as a science is at a disadvantage when com- 
pared to the other sciences, because it is a 
science of the human mind and the human 
mind defies ready physical measurement. 
We can scientifically record the results of 
mind actions of groups, but even here the 
data is apt to result in a norm with devia- 
tions plus and minus from the norm. Intro- 
spection and insight, which are the analysis 
of one’s own mind, and psychoanalysis, the 
analysis of another’s mind, are largely sub- 
jective in nature and subject to all the 
idiosyncracies of the human mind itself. 

There are two general opposing philo- 
sophical viewpoints concerning the mind. 
One is termed idealism, in which the only 
ultimate reality is the idea or the spirit; 
the other is termed realism, in which the only 
ultimate reality is the physical. One would 
translate everything in terms of mind as a 
unity; the other would translate mind in 
terms of its physical construction. This is an 
oversimplification and does not cover any 
intervening viewpoints; however, it does in- 
dicate fundamental disagreement. 

The method of science, going from the 
known to the unknown, and the method of 
philosophy, theorizing the unknown in the 
light of the known, should arrive at the same 
point, but they often do not. Both philoso- 
phers and scientists are attempting to ex- 
plain complex phenomena. Science has done 
much to clarify philosophical issues, but the 
issues still remain. 

Theories of the brain affect the science of 
psychology. One school may say that learn- 
ing is a matter of insight, that learning—even 
including simple reflexes—cannot be ex- 
plained by stimulus-response bonds. It may 
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also.say that the mind functioning as a whole 
has properties that the parts have not. The 
opposite school of thought may say that 
stimulus-response bonds of a complex sort— 
considering all inherited factors, all past ex- 
perience, and present environment—will ex- 
plain the functioning of the brain or mind. 
One of these beliefs is purposive and the 
other is mechanical. Absolute scientific proof 
is lacking as to the truth of any one of the 
philosophical theories. Subjective evidence 
and objective evidence are used to support 
each position. 

The scientific approach is to go as far as 
possible with the physical method, which 
assumes the mechanical. Beyond that the 
scientists differ in the realm of the unknown 
much as the philosophers do. The condi- 
tioned reflex studies of Pavlov, the special- 
ized brain cell studies of Lashley, and the 
study and analysis of the complete nervous 
system are predicated on a mechanical sys- 
tem as far as they can go physically. Psycho- 
analysis, psychiatry, and applied psychology 
are largely based on the premise of a 
mechanical system as far as the physical 
evidence yields information. Yet there are 
unknown frontiers of the mind that are ex- 
plained equally as well by the purposive 
school of philosophy. The extreme purposive 
school in psychology tends toward Gestalt 
psychology, or the interpretation of every- 
thing as a whole. It believes that the mind 
cannot be readily interpreted by analysis of 
part activities. The extreme mechanical 
school may interpret everything in the mind 
in terms of simple or complex stimulus- 
response bonds and conditioned reflexes. 

The frontiers of the mind are complex. In 
view of this the best philosophical avenue for 
the study of skill psychology is a positive 
approach; 7. e., freedom to accept legitimate 
findings from all experimental research re- 
‘gardless of the philosophy from which it is 
derived. It is still up to philosophy to 
generalize objective evidence into more in- 
clusive truths, but the applied scientist must 
work on objective evidence as far as this is 
available. That leads to eclectic methods in 
psychology or the selection from the various 
psychologies regardless of beginning theory 
principles which best govern situations. 

‘The negative approach, which starts with 
the premise that everything exists according 
to a certain philosophical theory—for ex- 
ample Gestalt or mechanical—requires that 
everything be interpreted by a set pattern. 
In practice this leads to fallacies. It is good 
intellectual exercise but bad applied science. 
For example, in typewriting “everything 
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must be by wholes from the first day” or 
“drill, drill, drill until you have absolute 
mastery of the beginning steps” are the re. 
sults of the negative approach. 

As long as there are conflicting philosophies 
of brain action, there will be conflicting 
philosophies of learning for typewriting. Yet 
the positive approach could do much to 
eliminate bad practices in the classroom and 
to build up the best learning situation. The 
negative approach is all right for the philo- 
sophical experimentalist in typewriting, but 
the positive approach should govern the 
classroom teacher in nonexperimental teach- 
ing. Typewriting philosophy should tell us 
that “typing the unknown” is still an impor- 
tant factor. 

SCIENTIFIC BACKGROUND. Our knowledge 
of the brain is still in its infancy stage. The 
fundamental theory behind learning type 
writing is tied up with the functioning of the 
brain. It should be profitable for typewriting 
teachers to know a little about the brain. 

The central nervous system is linked with 
the spinal column. In the evolutionary line 
the so-called emotions or gross feelings came 
before reasoning and rationalization. The 
so-called sympathetic nervous system (the 
base of the emotions) of man is duplicated in 
the nervous system of lower animals. In 
higher animals there is an enlargement at the 
end of the spine termed the brain. The brain 
in these animals supplements the emotions in 
controlling activity. 

The degree of reasoning power of these 
animals depends upon the size of the mass 
and the organization of the brain. Mankind 
has the largest and best-organized brain of 
any living creature. It is this brain that 
differentiates man physically from animals. 
The brain of man is the only brain in the 
world that is capable of dealing with the 
complex problem of abstract reasoning and 
a is capable of handling complex physical 
tasks. 

The brain of man has receptors that bring 
in all impressions from the senses; 7. é., the 
impressions from seeing, hearing, feeling, 
tasting, and smelling are all transmitted to 
the brain. The brain likewise has effectors 


that go to all moving parts and muscles of 


the body. The brain is the clearing house 
and control tower for receiving and trans- 
mitting impressions and actions. That much 
is known and proven. 

The brain apparently also has specialized 
sections; that is, impressions from the re- 
ceptors go to particular brain sections. 
Effectors also come from certain sections of 
the brain. Although simple associations may 
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be formed in any part of the nervous system, 
the cerebral hemispheres are involved in the 

formation of the more complex associations, 

but the nature of their contribution is still a 

complete mystery. The simple mass of tissue 

is the only feature which thus far has been 

correlated with a rate and complexity of 

Jearning. 

It is interesting to note in connection with 
specialized sections of the brain that, where 
injuries or operations have eliminated parts 
of the brain, after a period of time other parts 
of the brain may take over the functions of 
the destroyed portion. Complete efficiency 
of functioning, however, is dependent upon 
the size of the brain that is left. Pavlov re- 
moved half of the brain of some criminals 
and they developed infantile behavior but 
did not lose their general functioning powers. 
Lashley found in rats that the extent of the 
brain injury appears to be important while 
the locus is not. 

What happens in the brain between re- 
ceptors and effectors is a matter of con- 
jecture. There are innumerable theories. It 
has been calculated that there are prob- 
ably at least twelve billion nerve cells in the 
central nervous system. These nerve cells 
are not isolated but are in intercommunica- 
tion with each other. The intercommunica- 
tion of nerve impulses is variously accounted 
for on the basis of synapses or physical con- 
nection, on the basis of electrical or electro- 
chemical connections, and on other bases. 

We can estimate from data that the twelve 
billion or more cells may act in unitary fash- 
ion or they may act from previously acquired 
patterns. Whether the mass produces insight 
as a unit—which defies a ready explanation 
of the basis of nervous pathways—or whether 
the mass is composed of enormous amounts 
of complex learning patterns from previous 
experience is a question that science would 
like to answer definitely. One theory assumes 
that integration and learning are a result of 
dynamic interrelationships between large 
organized patterns of activity in the neurons 
of the brain (mass-action theory of the brain 
—Gestalt), and another theory assumes that 
the projection centers of projection fibers 
make their cortical connection in switch- 
board fashion. 

The mass-action theory of the brain is 
interpreted to mean that all learning is done 
by whole. The switchboard theory of the 
brain is interpreted to mean that learning 
should be done by drills and conditioning. 
The eclectic psychologist, who chooses those 
items from conflicting psychologies that seem 
demonstrable by tests, would say that some 
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things seem best learned by wholes while 
others seem best learned by parts and then 
summarized as wholes. 

The two extreme theories are given here 
in rather bald fashion but they illustrate a 
point. Theories of the brain are in conflict 
with one another in such fashion that it is 
dangerous to base teaching on one theory 
alone as many have done in the field of type- 
writing. 

The typewriting teacher should not try 
to settle this problem of whole and part 
learning in “typing the unknown.” A 
synthesis of whole and part learning in the 
teaching of typewriting has provided the 
best method. This point of view is in har- 
mony with the great mass of our experi- 
mental findings. It calls for wholes to be 
presented as learning situations, but only 
when they are more effective and economical 
of time than part learning. It calls for part 
learning when that is more effective and 
economical than learning by wholes. It calls 
for a rhythm between the two in order to 
achieve the best results. 

The best scientific rule for the classroom 
teacher of typewriting is to start with and 
follow sound experimental results from re- 
search. Unfortunately, not all experimental 
results in typewriting are trustworthy be- 
cause of inefficient and biased research. The 
teacher should be particularly skeptical of 
any theorist in typewriting who assumes that 
learning is done either completely by wholes 
or completely by parts, and who proceeds to 
fit everything to that oversimplified pattern. 








Business Department and Community 
(Continued from page 62) 


operations and scope of such a program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. From a study of the 
findings of this investigation the following 
recommendations are made: 

1. Courses in office practice, retailing, 
business English, and business mathematics 
should be added to the curriculum. 

2. Office machines which should be added 
to the department are adding machines, 
posting machines, and calculators. All others 
listed as being necessary are available. 

3. Personality development should be 
integrated into the present program and 
stressed more highly. 

4. More time and study should be given 
to the co-operative part-time program in 
business. A program of education of the 
community as a whole is necessary before 
such a program would be practical. 
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| for SHORTHAND TESTS 


(New supply now available) 
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Guaranteed against 
defects for one year 








(21% inch dial) 


Mark Time, as this device is called, is a very satisfactory timing device 
that we have arranged to distribute as a service to shorthand and typing 
teachers. It is quite accurate, simple to operate, and reasonable in 

price. It is made with a plastic case, metal dial, metal bell, and a 


working mechanism with a steel spring. 


Mark Time can be used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 


The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 





* 


Distributed by 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





201 West 4th St., 530 South Clark St., 345 Broadway 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 5, Illinois New York 13, N. Y. 
536 Mission St., 


San Francisco 5, California 
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Budgeting For Security 


The Treasury Department has published 
a 2%4-page booklet entitled “Budgeting for 
Security.”” This is a school savings bulletin 
designed for grades 6 to 12. It includes 

ific lessons in budgeting and savings 
with questions, projects, and illustrations. 
This literature and other free teaching aids 
on budgeting and savings can be obtained 
from the Education Section, U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C 


Surveys by N.O.M.A. 


The National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 2118 Lincoln-Liberty Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, has released four re- 
search reports based on surveys in one hun- 
dred cities in the United States and Canada. 
The surveys covered small and large offices. 

The first survey deals with office customs, 
such as smoking, rest periods, between-meal 
feeding, and office hours. Eight hundred and 
thirty-six companies participated in the sur- 
vey. Results were tabulated according to the 
type of company, the geographic location, 
and the size. Forty-seven tables present the 
material in readily accessible form. 

The second survey deals with salaries for 
twenty-five common positions in the office. 
The information on which it is based was 
gathered from nine hundred companies in 
thirty cities. Averages of salary rates are 
shown by company totals, by the types of 
business, and by the size of the company. 

Unionization of clerical workers is the 
topic of the third report. Eleven hundred 
and fifty companies supplied information on 
the status of unionization in their organiza- 
tions. 

The training programs for college gradu- 
ates in industry of one hundred companies 
have been analyzed to furnish the material 
for the fourth survey. 

Although these studies were made prima- 
tily for the benefit of members of N.O.M.A., 
a limited number are available to nonmem- 

bers at a nominal cost. 
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Rowse is Honored on Retirement 


Edward J. Rowse, director of distributive 
education of the Boston Public Schools, 
Boston, Massachusetts, has retired after 
thirty-eight years of service. Upon his 
retirement, he was given a_ testimonial 
luncheon by the personnel group of the Re- 


tail Trade Board of Boston. 


Mr. Rowse has been a pioneer in organ- 
izing high school instruction in merchan- 
dising and salesmanship. He is author of 
several textbooks and has written many 
articles. He obtained his Master’s degree 
from Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and has taught in several schools 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Con- 
necticut. In 1926 he became commercial co- 
ordinator of the Boston Public Schools, and 
in 1944 he became director of distributive 
education. During his years of experience, 
he was a special lecturer on the faculties 
of several colleges and universities. 


Hagar Receives Doctor's Degree 


Hubert A. Hagar, general manager of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City, 
was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science in Business Administration by 
Bryant College, Providence, Rhode Island, 
at its eighty-fourth commencement exer- 
cises held on August 8. Similar degrees were 
conferred upon John W. Snyder, secretary 
of the treasury of the United States; Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, chairman of the board, 
Chase National Bank; Albert E. Marshall, 
president, Rumford Chemical Works; and 
Dr. J. Anton de Hass, professor of internal 
relations, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hagar, who began his career as a 
teacher, is the author of several well-known 
textbooks and teachers’ aids. He has been a 
leader in the textbook-publishing industry 
for many years, having recently celebrated 
his fortieth anniversary with the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. At present, he is vice- 
president of the New York textbook pub- 
lishers luncheon group. 
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Convention Calendar —Fall and Winter, 1947 












Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





American Association of Commercial Colleges 
American Business Writing Association 
American Economic Association...... . 


American Marketing Association 


American Vocational Association 


Association of University Evening Colleges......... 


Association of Urban Universities... . 


Business Education Assn. of the State of New York... . 


Colorado Education Association 


Delaware Commercial Teachers Association... 


Delaware State Education Association........ 
Georgia Education Association— 

RN, hs jw c-cece so 7s 

ON a 

SNA secs cs Ka aes eee 
tr ahi Say Gatork care eet es 
District No. 5 
District No. 6 
District No. 7... 
District No. 8 
District No. 9 
RR alee Ore eras Ts Pierre a 


Idaho Education Association— 
District No. 3. 
District No. 7..... 


Indiana State Teachers Association— 
PE en oe 5 Ze 5 pects otras 
Northwestern... 
North Central... 
Southwestern. .... 


Iowa State Education Association— 
Northwest..... 


Kentucky Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. . . 
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St. Louis, Missouri... . 


New York City... 


Chicago, Illinois... . . 


Chicago, Illinois......... 


Los Angeles, California.. . 


Phoenix... .. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. . 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. . 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. . 


New York City..... 


Denver....... 


Bridgeport... 
Hartford. ... 


New Haven. 


Wilmington... . 


Wilmington... . 


Savannah... 


Thomasville........ 
Columbus......... 


Fitzgerald. . 


La Grange....... 
eae 


Waycross... . 


Gainesville.. 


Boise. . . 
Salmon.. . 


Fort Wayne... 


Ae 
South Bend.. 
Evansville. . 

Indianapolis . 


Sioux City. . 


Des Moines... .. 


Independence... . 


Topeka... .. 


"ae 


Wichita... . 


Seo 


Dodge City 











..| November 27-29 


December 29, 30 
December 28-31 
December 29, 30 
December 15-18 
November 6-8 
November 6, 7 
October 6-9 

November 11, 12 
November 13, 14 
November 21, 22 
October 24 


October $1 
October 31 
October 31 


October 9, 10 


October 9, 10 


November 6 
November 4 
October 22 
November 3 
October 27 
November 13 
October 30 
October 24 
November 5 
October 28 
October 29 
November 7 


October 17 
October 9 


October 23 
October 23 
October 23 
October 23 


| October 23, 24 


October 9, 10 
November 6-8 


November 6, 7 
November 6, 7 
November 6, 7 
November 6, 7 
November 6, 7 
November 6, 7 


| November 28, 29 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 





Date of Meeting 





Maryland State Teachers Association............... 

Michigan Education Association— 
Region No. 
Region No. 
Region No. 
Region Ne. 
Region No. 
Region No. 


Minnesota Business Schools Association... . 


Minnesota Education Association .. .. 


Missouri State Teachers Association— 
Southwestern 
Ne ota” Se Pe eee 


Montana Education Association— 
Eastern 
North Central 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
Southwestern 


National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 


National Business Teachers Association 


National Council for the Social Studies.............. 


National Council of Business Schools 


National Council of Geography Teachers........:... 

Nebraska State Education Association— 
District No. 
ES OS a EE TET ASS YR Be ae Cy 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 


New England Association of School Superintendents. . 


New Hampshire State Teachers Association 


New Jersey Association of Schools of Business....... . 


New Jersey Education Association 


New Mexico Education Association 


New York State Teachers Association— 
Southern 
Central 
Eastern 
Central Western 
ee SE ESL Oe Bay OPE ROOT ee ee Ee 
Long Island 
Southeastern 


North Carolina Education Association— 


ER ee 
North Central.. . 
Northeastern 


Baltimore 


SEER ee 
RET ener ramos 
East Lansing srg 
Grand Rapids............| 
_. ., Sree ae 


8 eee 


| Minneapolis . 


Joplin........ 
St. Louis... 


Miles City... .. 
Great Falls. 
Glasgow 


Missoula............ 
| ee ores 


CO ee reer eesesee 


St. Louis, Missouri... .. 
St. Louis, Missouri. . . 
St. Louis, Missouri... . 
St. Louis, Missouri... . 


Charlottesville, Virginia . 


ESR 


Boston, Massachusetts. . 
Manchester... . 


Trenton... . 


Atlantic City......... 


Albuquerque... .. 


5 eka sardines 


eos Fy ables 
New York City......... 





North Dakota Education Association 


ee ee ee 


October, 1947 


October 31, November 1 


| October 23, 24 


October 16, 17 
October 16, 17 
October 23, 24 
October 9, 10 


| October 9, 10 


November 15 


October 23, 24 


| October 16 
November 12-14 


October 23-25 
October 23-25 
October 23-25 
October 23-25 
October 23-25 


.| December 29 


| December 29-31 
| November 27-29 
| November 27-29 


December 27-29 


October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 


.| November 20, 21 


October 16 
October 25 
November 7-9 


October 22-25 


October 10 
October 17 
October 17 
October 23, 24 
October 24 
November 7 
November 7 


og od 5 October 10 
See eee October 17 
Greensboro.............. October 24 
Fayetteville............. November 7 
SINS 55, 0654 5c cota November 14 
oe a es eae November 21 
DG Stic La kbewd October 22-24 





















Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


SSS 
—— 


Date of Meeting 





Ohio Education Association— 


Oe 


Oklahoma Education Association— 
Panhandle 
Northwest 
Central 


Northern. ... 

East Central. . 
Northeast 
Southwest 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction............... 
South Dakota Education Association— 
Southeastern 


Pes wecseceeesscesreesessesesesseeses 


Southern Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. . . . 


Southern Business Education Association 


Southern Economic Association 


Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association 


Tennessee Education Association— 


Middle 


Tri-State Commercial Education Association. . 
Utah Education Association................. 
Virginia Business Education Association. . 
Virginia Education Association......... 


Washington Education Association... . . 


West Virginia State Education Association... . . 


Wisconsin Education Association 


IIs ok oo Sic so ale Sal's 











Indiana..... 
New Castle.. . 
Harrisburg... . 


Providence. . . 


Louisville, Kentucky..... 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Atlanta, Georgia... .. . 
Tulsa, Oklahoma........ 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Salt Lake City.......... 
Richmond. . 
Richmond. . 


re 


GS co no hha 
Bellingham............. 
| eee ee 
a eee 
ee Se 
a. eer 
re 


Huntington............. 


See 


Thermopolis......... 
Thermopolis........ 





————"—— 


October 24, 25 

October 30, 31 

October 30, 31 

October 31 

October 31 

October 31, November 1 


October 16, 17 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 23, 24 
October 24 

October 30, 31 
October 30, 31 
October 30, 31 


October 15-17 
October 23-25 
October 24 
December 29 


October 30, 31 


November 24-26 
November 24-26 
November 24-26 
November 24-26 


December 1-5 
November 27-29 
November 7, 8 

October 31, November 1 


October 17, 18 
October 30, 31 
November 20, 21 


November 27-29 
October 10, 11 
October 9-11 
October 17 
October 17 


October 6 
October 7 
October 8 
October 9 
October 10 - 
October 13 
October 14 
October 15 
October 16 
October 17 


November 6-8 
November 6-8 


October 9-11 
October 10, 11 
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The United States di- 
vision of the Internation- 
al Society for Business 
Education, which was 
inactive during the war, 
has been formally reor- 
ganized with John A. 
Zellers, vice-president of 
Remington Rand, Inc., 
New York City, as chair- 
man. Vice-chairman and 
secretary-treasurer of the 
group are Dr. Herbert 
A. Tonne, New York 
University, New York 
City, and Robert E. 
Slaughter, Gregg Pub- 


lishing Company, New York City, re- 


On the organization’s agenda of activities 
is the sponsorship of the first postwar inter- 
national congress on commercial education, 
which will be held in the United States in 
1949. Officers of the local group are already 
at work on plans for the event, which will be 
attended by delegates from all over the 
world, and they anticipate the full co-opera- 
tion and support of business educators and 
businessmen in this country. 


By Abrams 


A textbook that teaches you 
how to act in an office 


International Society 


The International Society for Business 
Education is vitally interested in the promo- 
tion of better education for business and in 
the development of international under- 
standing and good will. It publishes the 
International Review for Business Education, 
through which significant ideas and informa- 
tion about business and education for busi- 
ness are exchanged in several languages, 
including English. The magazine is sent as 
a service to members of chapters or units of 
the society. The program of the society is 
also carried on through institute courses, 
which are held annually during the summer 
in a leading world city, the next being sched- 
uled for London in 1948. 

Membership in the United States division 
includes business concerns, professional and 
trade associations, educational institutions, 
and individual business educators and busi- 
nessmen. The annual dues for individual 
members is $3.00, and business educators 
are urged to support the program and activi- 
ties of the United States division and to 
enjoy its benefits by sending their member- 
ships to the secretary-treasurer of the United 
States Division, International Society for 
Business Education, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


This book teaches business manners, 
practical psychology, tact, and personal 
understanding. It is a good book for an 
orientation course and is recommended 
for a short special course or for supple- 
mentary reading. 
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GIVE YOUR STUDENTS THE BEST 















; - DIN (5 The popular features of the previous editions have been retained and im- 

: proved as a result of suggestions of teachers and research by the authors 

and publishérs. Some material has been dropped and several new 

} | ING features have been added. The new book is simple, it is easy to teach, 
and easy to understand. 

nth ition The new nineteenth edition has been streamlined so that the student 

Pork Prickett can learn the maximum amount of bookkeeping in the shortest amount 


of time. In this course you get a variety of applications that are realistic 
in every detail. 


4947 
al | ri Many new illustrations have been included and particular attention 
has been given to the breaking down of larger principles into step-by- 
step learning procedures with accompanying illustrations. These are 
then summed up as larger principles with accompanying illustrations. 
Illustrations and examples precede the introduction of each new prin- 
| imfements in the ciple. Numerous visual aids are included, and these are emphasized 
InB revision, pri- in the questions and problems. 
beempeed on simpli- 
pregation, stream- 


,O00Mools that are 
ions H provided the 


All the principles, procedures, and accounting forms have been pains- 
takingly checked with the best modern practices. You can adopt this 
izing With this new book with the assurance that it completely fills the requirements of a 
u thes that money postwar program in bookkeeping. 


luce. 
The practice material consists of (a) problems with each chapter, 


(b) periodic projects in the textbook, and (c) practice sets with or with- 
[ ; * O 7 out business papers. 


Samples of the first-year material will be submitted on request to any 
school planning a change of textbooks. Second-year materials will be 
available later. 
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How Io Make Wealth 


Ww" doesn’t want to make wealth? 











Nobody. But how $ 
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Al Wealth is serviceable 


things. Things that work for people like food, houses, és 





G 
(i 
clothing, 1) automobiles, eA wheelbarrows, 
picks and shovels. , These serviceable things which work for 
’ ey 


people only come by the work of the people. A farm is useless 


until a man works it. Iron in the ground is not much value until 
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it is mined, smelted, refined and fabricated into bridges, 


in all the 





world were suddenly doubled without the process of work to make use- 


ful things, it wouldn’t mean a thing except to require twice as much to 
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rAT {|| on work. 





If we are to continue to be a 
We 
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wealthy nation, we have but one choice of action—work. 
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Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


By McKINSEY AND PIPER 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Fourth Edition, 
represents a high degree of refinement. It is constructed 
of short chapters reasonably uniform in length. The 
progress is developed smoothly. Ample opportunity is 
provided for personal and family records along with 
business records. Plenty of opportunity is provided for 
applying bookkeeping principles to numerous personal 
uses, such as keeping records for a club, a church, a 
class, and many other types of organizations. -Con- 


siderable attention is given to records of small businesses. 


The completeness, the smoothness, and the accuracy 
represent ideals that are seldom attained but are actu- 
ally available in these new volumes. You must see them 


in order to appreciate their outstanding merits. 


Wv 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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popular balance sheet 
approach textbook 





CONTENTS —FIRST YEAR 


Property and Property Rights 


Effect of Business Operations on Property 
and Property Rights 


The Balance Sheet 

The Statement of Profit and Loss 
Accounts 

Proprietorship Accounts 
Proprietorship Accounts (Concluded) 
The Source of the Ledger Entries 
The Trial Balance 

Adjusting the Ledger 

Closing the Ledger 


Closing, Balancing, and Transferring Ac- 
counts 


The Working Sheet 

—— of Principles—Practice Set 
Oo. 

Bookkeeping Applied to Personal Needs 

The Balance Sheet 

The Statement of Profit and Loss 

Accounts Receivable and Sales Records 

Accounts Payable and Purchase Records 

Notes Receivable 

Notes Payable 

Fixed Assets and Depreciation 

Merchandise and Expense Accounts 

Cash Records 

Cash Records (Concluded) 

The General Journal 

The Working Sheet 

Completing the Periodic Summary 


Application of Principles—Practice Set 
No. 
Bookkeeping Applied to Family Needs 


Bookkeeping for a Small Cash Grocery 
Business 


Bookkeeping for a Small Restaurant 

Bookkeeping for a Professional Man 

Interest 

Bank Discount 

Cash Discount 

Business Vouchers and Forms 

Business Vouchers and Forms (Concluded) 

Bad Debts 

Accrued Expenses 

Accrued Income 

Social Security Taxes 

Application of Principles—Practice Set 
No. 3 

Controlling Accounts 

Partnerships 

Corporations 

Supplementary Written Exercises 
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Tri-State Fall Meeting 


Elsie G. Garlow, president of the Tri- 
State Business Education Association an- 
nounced that the fall meeting will be held at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, on October 10 and 11. The theme of 
the meeting will be “A Workshop in Busi- 
ness Education.” 


The registration desk and exhibits will be 
open on Friday evening, October 10, at 7:30. 
At 8:15 Frank F. Saunders, supervisor of 
business education, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, will discuss films in the fields of book- 
keeping, shorthand, and secretarial practice. 
There will be dancing and entertainment 
starting at 9:30. 


The past officers will hold a breakfast at 
8:00 on Saturday morning, October 11. The 
sectional meetings on Saturday morning will 
start at 9:30. There will be a panel of six 
experienced teachers and two students who 
will discuss distributive education. The 
chairman of the panel will be Thomas Miller, 
co-ordinator, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Pittsbugh, Pennsylvania. Other speakers 
on Saturday morning will be T. James 
Crawford, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, who will give 
a demonstration on ““The Teaching of Type- 
writing,” and Rodney Wing, Dyke and Spen- 
cerian College, Cleveland, Ohio; Bernice 


Brown, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Mrs. Marceline Stevens, Champion 
Township Rural High School, Warren, Ohio, 
who will give a demonstration on “The 
Bookkeeping Cycle.” 

The second sectional meeting on Saturday 
morning will start at 10:45. The speakers at 
this meeting will be as follows: ‘“The Teach- 
ing of Advanced Shorthand’—Mrs. Sally 
Wagner Weimer, Westchester Commercial 
School, New Rochelle, New York; “The 
Teaching of Transcription’”—Wallace B. 
Bowman, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City; “A Lesson in Con- 
sumer Education’”—George W. Anderson, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; “Problems in the Teaching of 
Geography’—Edna E. Eisen, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. 

The private business schools section will 
also meet on Saturday morning. The speak- 
ers at this -meeting will be as follows: 
“Night School Dropouts, Solution and Pro- 
jects’—Alan C. Lloyd, managing editor, 
The Business Education Vorld; ‘Keeping 
Up Business School Enrollment in 1948”— 
R. W. Baxandall, director, Dean W. Geer 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

The luncheon speaker will be Professor 
Walter Biberich, Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania, who is a hypno- 
tist. 








New lowa Chapter of D. P. E. 

Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, national president 
of Delta Pi Epsilon, officiated at the instal- 
lation of Omicron chapter on August 2 at 
the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. Assisting Dr. Dickerson were Dr. 
Rowena Wellman, Dr. Arnold Condon, and 
Francis Unzicker. 

Ceremonies began with the initiation of 
charter members, followed by the installa- 
tion of officers and initiation banquet. The 
speaker at the banquet was Dr. Jack T. 
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Johnson of the State University of Iowa. 


The officers of this chapter are as follows: 
president, Arthur Allee; vice-president, E. L. 
Marietta; recording secretary, Mary Massey; 
corresponding secretary, Barbara Tunnicliff; 
treasurer, Ellen Sorensen; historian, Char- 
lotte MclIlrath; editor of news letter, Leonard 
Hook. Besides these officers other charter 
members who were initiated were Frances 
Aamot, LeRoy Donaldson, Elizabeth Lewis, 
and Doris Wise. William J. Masson was 
elected to faculty membership. 








The tentative program of the Southern 
Business Education Association, to be held 
at the Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, on November 27-29, has been 
announced by Lloyd E. Baugham, president. 
The theme of the meeting will be “Business 
Education Looks Ahead.” The tentative 
program is as follews: 


Thursday, November 27 


Presiding: First vice-president, Lelah Brownfield, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 

Introduction of Guests 

Introduction of Members by States 

Introduction of Officers 

Address: “American Citizenship: What It Means’ 
E. E. Patton, president, Draughon’s Business 
School, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Announcements 


Old-fashioned Square Dancing for All 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, November 27 


9:00 aA.M.-11:25 a.m 
Presiding: Second vice-president, C. C. Steed, 
Elizabethton School of Business, Elizabethton, 
Tennessee 
Invocation: 
Welcome: Edward Chavannes, mayor, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 
Welcome: Dr. T. W. Glocker, dean of business 
administration, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Response: A. B. P. Liles, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia 
Address: ‘Forward to Fundamentals’—Theodore 
Woodward, Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 
Address: “The Signs of the Times in Business 
Education”—Paul A. Carlson, director of com- 
mercial education, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Address: “Something New in Business Edu- 
cation?”—Dr. J. Frank Dame, educational 
director, National Office Management As- 
sociation 
Questions and Discussion 
Reports of Committees 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


Thursday, November 27 
2:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Elise Davis, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Address: ‘The Business Teacher and Public 
Relations” —Theodore Woodward, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee 

Address: Paul A. Carlson, director of commercial 
education, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 

Discussion Period 

Election of Officers 

Adjournment 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


Thursday, November 27 
2:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Lulu B. Royse, Columbia High School, 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Southern Business Education Fall Meeting 


Address: “Business Education Meets Chang; 
Conditions”—Dr. Herbert Tonne, New York 
University, New York City 

Typing Demonstration and Lecture: Dr. John 
Rowe, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Discussion 

Election of Officers 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


Thursday, November 27 
2:30 P.M. 

Presiding: B. W. Jenkins, Campbell College, 
Buie’s Creek, North Carolina 

Address: ‘“Salesmanship—the Speedometer of 
Business’—Harry M. Bowser, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City 

Address: “Teaching Vs. Directing Learning”— 
Vance T. Littlejohn, The Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina 

Address: “The Function of the Junior College 
in Business Education”—Mildred L. Bingham, 
Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North Carolina 

Discussion 

Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


Thursday, November 27 


2:30 P.M. 

Presiding: B. M. Canup, Elizabethton School 
of Business, Elizabethton, Tennessee 

Address: ‘“‘Whither Business Education in the 
Atomic Age”—M. O. Kirkpatrick, president, 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 

Address: ‘‘ The Outlook for Business Literature”— 
H. A. Brandon, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Round-table Discussion: ‘Business Education 
Looks Ahead”—A. M. Luther, president, 
Knoxville Business College, Knoxville, Ten- 


nessee 
Election of Officers 


' BANQUET 


Friday, November 28 


7:00 P.M. 

Presiding: President Lloyd E. Baugham, Roose- 
velt High School, Atlanta, Georgia 

Toastmaster: J. Murray Hill, president, Bowling 
Green College of ‘Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky 

Invocation: Ralph W. Frost, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Entertainment . 

Introduction of Guests 

Address: ‘‘Tennessee’s Educational Program”— 
The Honorable Jim McCord, governor of 
Tennessee 

Introduction of Officers-elect 

Announcements and Adjournment 

Reception and Dancing 


SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, November 29 


8:30 a.m.—10:00 a.m. 
Presiding: Dr. Donald Fuller, Georgia State 


College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia 
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Panel Discussion: “‘General Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Typewriting’”—Rufus Stickney, 
Boston Clerical College, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Dr. Estelle Popham, Meredith College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Vance T. Littlejohn, The 
Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, North Carolina; Dr. R. Norval 
Garrett, Southeastern Louisana College, Ham- 
mond, Louisiana; Dr. Thelma Potter, Columbia 
University, New York City 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, November 29 


8:30 a.m.—10:00 a.m. 

Presiding: Aimee Poncet, area director of in- 
struction, Orleans Parish School Board, New 
Orleans, Louisana 

Address: “Services of Distributive Education 
Students in the Store as Compared with Services 
of Others Not Prepared Through Distribu- 
tive Education Training’—D. A. Cooper, 
personnel director, S. H. George and Sons, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Address: “‘ iy om and Practices in Retailing” — 
G. Hentry Richert, program planning specialist, 
Business Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C 

Address: ‘‘Distributive Education Clubs’”—D. 
A. Albright, state supervisor of distributive 
education in Tennessee 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Saturday, November 29 





8:30 a.m.—10:00 a.m. 


Presiding: Dr. Edward I. Crawford, Memphis 
State College, Memphis, Tennessee 

Address: “Understanding Vs. Mechanics”— 
Harvey G. Meyer, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Address: “‘Business Education Looks Ahead— 
the High School Bookkeeping Curriculum”— 
Pattie L. Sinclair, Joe Brown High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Discussion 

Adjournment 


SERVICES AVAILABLE TO BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION FROM FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


Saturday, November 29 


8:30 a.m.—10:00 a.m. 

Sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Chairman, Clyde W. Humphrey, Business Edu- 
cation Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C.; vice-chairman, Mae Walker, 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Ten- 
nessee 

Address: “Services Available for Instruction in 
Retailing’’—Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois 

Address: “Services Available for Instruction in 
Secretarial Office Procedures”—Arthur L. 
Walker, state supervisor of business education, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Distribution of individual packets of selected 
Government publications of interest to busi- 
ness teachers 











Published by 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





A book of 75 drilis 
and 75 tests 


WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


ARITHMETIC 


By Smith 


On the first side of each page there is 
a drill, and on the reverse side there is 
a corresponding test. All the funda- 
mental operations are emphasized, and 
there are special applications, such as 
commissions, trade discounts, taxes, 
bank discounts, promissory notes, and 
other similar applications. Standards 
of speed and accuracy are established, 
and the student is encouraged to im- 
prove his scores. Progress charts are 
provided for recording the progress of 
each student. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Memo to Miss Jones 





Why a Poll on Office Eti- 
quette? Each year thous- 
ands of ambitious young 
women jump from busi- 


To ss Joues From the Boss 


questionnaire was mailed 
to five hundred top busi. 
ness executives through. 





ness schools into the high- 
ly competitive world of 
business. Most of them 
hope to become secretaries. 
Many are called, but 
few are chosen, as_ the 
old saying goes, and hun- 
dreds of aspirants fail not 
because they lack brains 
but because their office 
manners are not what 
they should be. No one 
knows this better than the 
faculty of Albany Busi- 
ness College, Albany, New 


College. 


see in the office. 





I've just seen a survey on office 
etiquette made by the Albany Business 
They asked 500 business men 
what they thought about the "company 
manners" of their secretaries. 


Here sre the pet reeves of these 
business men--what they don't like to 


Thought you might be interested. 


out the country. The list 
included executive vice. 
presidents, personnel man. 
agers, and directors of 
large offices. They repre. 
sented many types of busi- 
nesses: automobile indus. 
try, business machines, 
electrical manufacturers, 
publishing firms, ete, 
Some were the nation’s 
largest businesses and 
some were the smallest, 
employing twenty people 
or less. About twenty-two 
states were represented, 








York. For years its teach- 
ers have stressed the im- 
portance of good behavior, proper dress, and 
courtesy. 

Esther Eberstadt Brooke, head of one 
of the leading employment agencies in the 
country (Mrs. E. E. Brooke, Inc., New 
York City) says that success in holding a 
job depends nearly 90 per cent upon per- 
sonal traits. 

Albany Business College believes that it 
is not enough for a student to be a good 
typist or bookkeeper and let it go at that. 
Good personality development is often the 
beginning point of a successful business 
career. ‘Tact and courtesy applied in daily 
human relationships in business often work 
miracles on the boss or turn a seemingly 
dull or unimportant job into a real oppor- 
tunity. 

Today jobs are plentiful. Starting salaries 
are at an all-time high. ‘Fhe student knows 
this and consequently she has little fear 
about her immediate economic future. The 
great danger of this rosy picture is that the 
student may pay little attention to her com- 
pany manners, both in the company of office 
employees and in behalf of the company 
where she is employed. 

Actually, this survey is about a secretary’s 
public relations. Public relations is essen- 
tially a way of life. It is the sum total of im- 
pressions which an individual makes upon 
people and which the people in turn make 
upon the individual. Regardless of a girl’s 
academic skills, if she becomes lax in appear- 


ance, grooming, and attitude, her business . 


career is cut short. 


How the Poll Was Made. 


A one-page 
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including New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, 
Indiana, California, Texas, Virginia, and 
Connecticut. 

Mrs. Jane McNaughton Hummel, head of 
Albany Business College’s personality de- 
velopment department, listed thirty-five of 
the most common errors frequently com- 
mitted by secretaries. These were set up 
under the following classifications: Mixing 
Pleasure with Business, Mistakes in Dress, 
Business Errors, Personal Habits, Miscel- 
laneous. The businessmen were asked to 
check what they believed to be the three 
most important errors under each classifica- 
tion. Here are the results: 

Under the heading, Mixing Pleasure with 
Business, the businessmen were asked to 
check the following: 

. Personal phone calls 

. Friends calling at office 

. Flirting with male help 
Carrying on office romance 
. Familiarity with boss 


. Calling boss by first name 
. Practical jokes 


The most important in the opinion of the 
businessmen were: 
1. Personal phone calls 


2. Friends calling at office 
8. Flirting with male help. 


Under the heading, Mistakes in Dress, the 
following were listed: 


. Crooked stocking seams 
. Revealing sweaters 
Low-neck dress 

. Short skirts 

. Too many frills 

. Rolled stockings 


. Too mannish attire 
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The most important, according to the 
businessmen, were: 
1. Too many frills 


2, Low-neck dress 
$. Rolled stockings 


Under the heading, Business Procedure, 
the following were listed: 
. Clock watching 
. Disorderly desk, files 
. Mistakes in spelling vocabulary 
. Impoliteness to callers 
. Poor personality 
. Poor telephone technique 
. Reveal trade secrets 
. Lack of initiative 
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The items most checked by the business- 
men were: 
1. Impoliteness to callers 


2. Poor personality 
8. Lack of initiative 


Under the heading, Personal Habits, the 
businessmen were asked to check these: 


1. Gossiping at water cooler 

2. Frequent or prolonged trips to ladies’ room 
8. Smoking on the job 

4. Weeping or hot-headedness 

5. Feet on desk 

6. Exaggerated crossing of legs 


The businessmen replied on these in this 
order: 


1. Frequent or prolonged trips to ladies’ room 
2. Gossiping at water cooler 
8. Weeping or hot-headedness 


Under the heading, Miscellaneous, the 
businessmen were asked to check the follow- 
ing: 

. Profanity 

. Gum chewing 

. Cleaning nails, combing hair, or make-up 
. School-girl complex 

. Poor posture 

. Shopping packages on desk 

. Loud, shrill, or squeaky voice 
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The following items were checked by the 
businessmen : 
1. Profanity 
2. Cleaning nails, combing hair, or make-up 
8. Loud, shrill, or squeaky voice 
Many of the businessmen used the reverse 
side of the questionnaire to add additional 
thoughts on the subject. One businessman 
wrote: “I can put up with all this if they 
(secretaries) have a sincere interest in their 
work, know what they are supposed to do, 
and get it done accurately.”” A radio execu- 
tive, in answer to a question on carrying on 
an office romance, wrote: “O.K. if sensibly 
pursued.” As for calling the boss by his first 
name, he added: “‘O.K. if he allows; but not 
in the presence of others.”” A manufacturing 
firm’s vice-president wrote that “divorcees 
are often a problem in an office.” One con- 
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cern, in answering the eight most common 
mistakes under the heading, Business Pro- 
cedure, wrote that “a disorderly desk, poor 
telephone technique, and revealing trade 
secrets would disqualify an applicant with 
us.” A personnel director, in answer to the 
best ages for secretaries, wrote: “It depends 
on the individual—they grow up.” One 
executive devoted a half-page to his major 
gripe .with secretaries today, stating: “. . . 
most common trait of newest crop of office 
girls is lack of common sense and alertness 
to feelings of others. I feel that graduates 
today are better prepared academically but 
lack the individual initiative and self-reliance 
of other days.” 

In order that last year’s students would 
benefit from the poll, the poll was presented 
in the form of a skit at an assembly period 
with students used as models. In addition, 
the college has published an illustrated book- 
let entitled “Memo to Miss Jones,” which 
every Albany Business College girl will re- 
ceive before graduation. 

= . a 


New Horizons in Charleston, West Virginia 


Harry Q. Packer, state supervisor of busi- 
ness education of the state of West Virginia, 
has called attention to an interesting bro- 
chure entitled ““New Horizons,” which was 
prepared by the Charleston co-ordinators of 
distributive education in co-operation with 
the retail division of the Charleston Chamber 
of Commerce. The co-ordinators who helped 
prepare the brochure were Mrs. Martha B. 
Hinkle, Charleston High School, and Ralph 
B. Currey, Stonewall Jackson High School. 

The booklet is carefully illustrated. It not 
only explains but it also shows pictures of 
various distributive occupations and includes 
a brief explanation of the various courses. 

“New Horizons” has been extremely help- 
ful in describing many of the opportunities 
found in retailing as well as arousing inter- 
est in this field. Special emphasis was placed 
on the distribution of this brochure. Instead 
of distributing it to the students in the 
schools, a special letter was sent to the par- 
ents of all students attending the secondary 
schools in Charleston telling about the re- 
tail field and that ““New Horizons” would be 
mailed to their home shortly. In a few days 
a copy was mailed to the parents of each 
student enrolled in the school. The results 
were gratifying. During the next few days 
the distributive education co-ordinators re- 
ceived many requests for further informa- 
tion concerning the co-operative retail train- 
ing program in the school. 
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Secretarial Office Practice 


By Loso and Agnew —Third Edition 


Emphasis is placed upon the use of the separate knowledges 
and skills obtained in other courses. The student is shown how 
these are woven into the real fabric of the business office. A 
certain amount of refresher training is given for the final prep- 
aration for the job. Additional skills and knowledges that are 
not taught in separate courses, such as typewriting, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping, are included in SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE. 


The fundamental office duties of a secretary are in most cases 
no different from those of general office clerks. Therefore, 
this book may be used for a general course in office practice. 


Because of the importance of personality development, this 
subject is given adequate emphasis throughout the course. 
The wide range of problem material consists of questions on 
the textbook, discussion questions, written exercises, and pro- 
jects. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





With SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE you can obtain an 
optional workbook, an op- 
tional series of achievement 
tests, and an optional prac- 
tice outfit in filing. 
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Mrs. Imogene Deusch, regional councilor 
of Alpha Iota Sorority for Illinois installed 
the Cook County alumnae chapter at 
Chicago, Illinois, on July 11. This chapter 
is made up of Alpha Iota girls from other 
cities in the United States and Canada who 
have come to Chicago to work. 

On July 12 the charter members of Zeta 
Phi chapter were initiated at the Evans 
College of Comnierce, Hickory, North Caro- 
lina, by Mary Inglis, formerly regional 
councilor of Alpha Iota, who was assisted by 


Three New Alpha lota Chapters 


Maribelle Hines of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. A chapter of Phi Theta Pi, the brother 
fraternity, was installed the same evening by 
a ritual team from Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Gladys Johnson, grand secretary-treasurer 
of Alpha Iota, installed Zeta Chi chapter at 
Iowa City Commercial College, Iowa City, 
Iowa, on July 28. Members from Alpha 
chapter, Des Moines, Iowa; Des Moines 
alumnae chapter; and Delta Nu chapter, 
Davenport, Iowa, assisted her. 








Teachers College Graduates Do Teach 





Nore: There have been many com- 
plaints in recent years that graduates 
of our teachers colleges do not teach. 
Dr. Clyde Beighey, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, Illi- 
nois, wrote an article for the magazine 
published by the Illinois state teachers 
colleges, in which he gave statistics on 
this problem. Dr. Beighey’s analysis 
is presented here. 











Today, discussions pertaining to teacher 
shortages and low teachers’ salaries are quite 
common. Magazine articles and radio com- 
mentators are to be given credit for acquaint- 
ing the public with the need for adequately 
paid teachers, but the public is sometimes 
led to believe that a smaller number of col- 
lege graduates enter the teaching profession 
than actually do. This article and the ac- 
companying table answer the question, ““Do 
graduates of teachers colleges enter the 
teaching profession?”’ The table shows the 
number of students who were graduated 
with four-year degrees in all of the state 
teachers colleges in Illinois during the past 
ten years and the graduates placed in teach- 
ing positions the first year after graduation. 
_ During the ten years from 1937 to 1946, 
inclusive,: 8,285 students were graduated 
from the state teachers colleges in Illinois. 
Of this number 5,742 persons, or 69.3 per 
cent of those graduated, were placed in 
teaching positions the first school year fol- 
lowing graduation. The table does not show 
the percentage distribution of the remainder 
of the graduates. Some of them accepted 
business positions, a large number entered 
military service, some entered graduate 
schools, and some of the young women mar- 
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ried and did not teach or work outside the 
home. Neither does the table show that 
many persons were placed in teaching posi- 
tions a.year or more after they had been 
graduated. 

While the table reveals that a smaller 
number of persons were graduated during 
the five war and postwar years of 1942-1946 
than during the five prewar years of 1937- 
1941, the percentage placed in teaching 
positions to the total number of graduates 
compares favorably. During the five prewar 
years, 3,278 persons, or 71.2 per cent of the 
graduates, were placed in teaching positions 
the first year. During the five war and post- 
war years, 2,464 persons, or 66.8 per cent of 
the graduates, were placed in teaching posi- 
tions the first year. 

Today, because the total attendance of the 
state teachers colleges is larger than ever be- 
fore, the number of graduates will increase. 
In 1946: there were 743 graduates, compared 
with 533 graduates in 1945. In 1946 teacher 
placement compared favorably with that of 
1938, 1939, and 1944; it was better than 
1940, 1941, 1942, and 1943; but it was not so 
good as in 1937 and 1945. In 1946 approx- 
imately seven out of ten graduates were 
placed in teaching positions. 


GRADUATES TEACH FIRST YEAR “OUT” 
Year Number of Grad- Number of Per Cent of Grad- 


uates Placedin Graduates uates Placed in 
Positions the Positions the 
First Year First Year 
1937 621 769 80.7 
1938 596 812 73.4 
1939 647 903 71.6 
1940 714 1063 67.1 
1941 700 1054 66.4 
1942 597 970 61.5 
1943 487 807 60.3 
1944 453 631 71.7 
1945 403 533 75.6 
1946 524 7438 70.5 


On June 28 Lambda chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon at Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, initiated eighteen new members. 
After the initiation there was a banquet and 
program. New members were welcomed into 
the fraternity by Homer L. Cox, president, 
after which Mary Yocum responded for the 
initiates. Mrs. Ralph Mason sang several 
solos, after which Dr. Eugene S. Lawler de- 
livered the address. 

Those who were initiated into the chapter 
are as follows: Bernard F. Baker, Ruby L. 
Brumm, Harry A. Campion, Reverend 
Father Phillip Clifford, Ella Mae Elgin, 
Cecilia F. Horton, Mabel M. Hutchings, 
Alice Kiesewetter, Catherine Lightbody, 
Mary Alice Lyngklip, Ralph E. Mason, 
Martha Macku, Sarah H. Paton, John W. 
Rau, Eleanor Rogalski, Mary L. Stelter, 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Mary Yocum.- 

Zeta chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon at the 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina, held 
its fifth summer session initiation on July 11. 
Mrs. Maude M. Newton and Ruby Hudson 
were initiated. 


Delia Pi Epsilon Activities 


Following the initiation the fifth annivep. 
sary banquet took place. John B. Pope, 
honorary member of Zeta chapter, was the 
main speaker. Other speakers were Mrs, 
Elizabeth C. Scott, who spoke on the organ- 
ization of the chapter; Dr. Mathilde Hard- 
away, who spoke on the chapter’s growth; 
and Vance T. Littlejohn, who spoke on the 
chapter’s future. 

Epsilon chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon at 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, 
held its fourth open summer meeting on 
August 6. After a business meeting and din- 
ner, the guests were welcomed by Past Presi- 
dent Dorothy M. Murphy, chairman of the 
meeting. President and Toastmistress Wil- 
liamina V. MacBrayne introduced Atlee L. 
Percy, dean of Boston University, who ex- 
tended greetings. 

A panel on “Co-operative Training” was 
presented. The following persons appeared 
on this panel: “Co-operative Office Work 
Outside the School”—M. Gertrude Rough- 
sedge; “‘Co-operative Office Work Within 
the School”—Shirley Morrill; “Co-operative 
Program in Retailing’”—Edward J. Rowse. 





Alpha Pi Epsilon 


The national secretarial honorary society, 
Alpha Pi Epsilon, now has twenty chapters 
and thousands of alumni members. Mem- 
bership is obtained through an outstanding 
achievement in shorthand and typewriting, 
a high grade point average, a superior char- 
acter, and an agreeable personality. 

In his yearly message, National President 
George V. Larson, president of Larson 
Junior College, New Haven, Connecticut, 
reminded the members of their responsi- 
bilities for leadership in the business and 
economic world as well as in the collegiate 
world. 

Alpha chapter at Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, California, has been active 
since 1933. The 1947 initiation banquet was 
held on June 6. Dr. Einar Jacobsen, presi- 
dent of the College; Evelyn Malueg, faculty 
sponsor; and Leonard Laidlaw, chairman of 
the ‘secretarial department, together with 
the alumni and campus members, attended. 

The following pledges were initiated by 
President Janet Pierce and her executive 
board: Rita Birms, Aster Fujikawa, Gussie 
Kahn, June McLeod, Jean Napier, Toshiko 
Sakamoto, Judy Takamoto, Evelyn Cham- 
bers, Marie Martin, Frederick Fox, Jessie 
Graham (honorary member). 


=> 
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Payne Returns to Las Vagas 


Vernon V. Payne returned to New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mex- 
ico, this year as associate professor and head 
of the department of business administra- 
tion. He succeeds Dr. E. Dana Gibson, who 
has accepted a position at San Diego State 
College, San Diego, California. 

Mr. Payne has been on leave from New 
Mexico Highlands University since May, 
1943, having served as a Naval officer for 
thirty-three months. The remaining time 
was spent doing graduate work toward his 
Doctorate at New York University, New 
York City. He also taught part time at The 
Packard School, New York City, while work- 
ing on his Doctor’s degree. 

The Bachelor of Science degree was re- 
ceived by Mr. Payne from Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska, and 
the Master’s degree from Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 

Mr. Payne is a member of Pi Omega Pi 
and Delta Pi Epsilon and is editor of the 
News-Letter, which is published by New 
Mexico Highlands University for the busi- 
ness students and teachers in the state of 
New Mexico. During the past year, he was 
chairman of the editorial committee of Delta 
Pi Epsilon. 
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The third annual conference on business 
education was held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, on July 11. It 
was sponsored by the department of busi- 
ness education of Northwestern University 
and Lambda chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. 
The theme of the conference was “Better 
Training for Office Occupations.” 

Dr. Albert C. Fries, director of business 
education at Northwestern University, 
served as chairman of the morning session. 
Greetings were extended by Dean J. M. 
Hughes of the School of Education. An 
address entitled “Training Better Office 
Workers” by Dr. James M. Thompson, 
head, department of business education, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois, opened the conference. 

Six office workers from Illinois partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on the subject, 
“How We Look at Our Office Work,” under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Russell N. Cansler, 
Northwestern University. The panel was 
composed of the following: Lillian Eklove, 
file clerk, Kemper Insurance Company, 
Chicago; Florence Szymanski, comptometer 
operator, Aldens, Inc., Chicago; Jacqueline 
Butow, receptionist-switchboard operator, 


Northwestern University Conference 


Row Peterson and Company, Evanston; 
Rose Matushek, typist, Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Chicago; Alice Garday, 
stenographer, Lord’s Department Store, 
Evanston; Sylvia Pollock, secretary, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. : 

Kermit A. Crawley, chairman, department 
of business education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, presided at the after- 
noon session, which featured a discussion of 
the topic, “How We Look at Our Office 
Workers,” by six Illinois office managers. 
Harry E. Bauernfeind, Gregg Publishing 
Company, was chairman of the panel com- 
posed of the following: M. F. Thunack, 
assistant secretary, Kemper Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago; Fred L. Stone, personnel 
officer, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago; Mrs. Pauline Christensen, office 
manager, Row Peterson and Company, 
Evanston; W. W. Williams, clerical opera- 
tions manager, Aldens, Inc., Chicago; Helen 
E. Jennings, supervisor,’ typing section, 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Chicago; William F. Fuchs, office manager, 
Oscar Mayer and Company, Chicago. 

In summary, Dr. Thompson closed the 
conference as he emphasized the main points. 








Artyping Contest 


Julius Nelson of Baltimore, Maryland, 
who sponsors artyping contests, has an- 
nounced the results of the ninth annual 
contest. 

There were 1,356 entries from thirty-three 
states, Canada, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and 
Japan. Entries ranged in size from 2” x 2” to 
24” x 24”. The most popular subject was 
animals, chiefly horses and dogs. The most 
popular portrait was that of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, with Abraham Lincoln running a 
close second. All entries of superior merit 
received either plain, blue-sealed, or gold- 
sealed certificates. The first prize, an Under- 
wood portable typewriter, was won by Cecile 
Thibault, St. Andre High School, Biddeford, 
Maine. The next ten best entries were each 
awarded a bronze medal. These ten are: 
Rosaire J. Balanger, Burlington, Iowa; 
Corporal Elvin D. Hediger, San Francisco, 
California; Lorraine Gauthier, Holy Rosary 
High School, Rochester, New Hampshire; 
Ethel Herrell Quick, Dexter, Missouri; Wilma 
Dieckmann, Keyesport, Illinois; Annette 
Loranger, St. Aloysius High School, Nashua, 
New Hampshire; Bulah Johnson, Oakdale 
High School, Oakdale, Nebraska; Anita 
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Reiter, St. Joseph’s High School, Ashton, 
Iowa; Rita Ruel, Holy Rosary High School, 
Rochester, New Hampshire; and Betty Lou 
Fauller, Gray Ridge High School, Gray 
Ridge, Missouri. 


Those entries receiving honorable mention 
are~as follows: Blanche Talbot, St. Andre 
High School, Biddeford, Maine; James 
Breuer, St. Joseph’s High School, Ashton, 
Iowa; Madeleine A. Sevigny, St. Antoine 
High School, Manchester, New Hampshire; 
Thelma Mailhot, Holy Rosary High School, 
Rochester, New Hampshire; Doris L. Rou- 
leau, St. Antoine High School, Manchester, 
New Hampshire; Lorraine Bourassa, St. 
Andre High School, Biddeford, Maine; 
Barbara Lamb, St. Andre High School, 
Biddeford, Maine; Gabrielle Brodeur, St. 
Aloysius High School, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire; Blanche Caron, St. Aloysius High 
School, Nashua, New Hampshire; Beulah 
Mae Murray, Gray Ridge High School, Gray 
Ridge, Missouri. 


The school award—a bronze-and-walnut 
wall plaque—was won by St. Andre High 
School, Biddeford, Maine. 
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South Dakota Business Teachers’ Clinic 


On August 28 and 29 the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota, and the 
officers of the South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association sponsored a business 
teachers’ clinic, which was held at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. 

At the Thursday, August 28, morning 
session, an address of welcome was given by 
Dr. R.F. Patterson, dean of the School of 
Business Administration. The speakers who 
followed this address were as follows: short- 
hand—Goldena Fisher, Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois; bookkeeping— 
Walter A. Kumpf, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; typing— 
Dorothy L. Travis, Central High School, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota; secretarial 
training—Wiert G. Johnson, Central High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa. Hulda Vaaler, 
School of Business Administration, acted as 
moderator. 

Round-table discussions on shorthand, 
bookkeeping, secretarial training, and typ- 
ing were held in the afternoon. 

During the day three films entitled “The 
Secretary Takes Dictation,” ‘The Secre- 
tary Transcribes,” and “The Secretary’s 
Day” were shown. A banquet at 6:30 p.m. 
ended the first day’s session. 

The following subjects were discussed in 
‘the morning session on Friday, August 29: 
shorthand—Irene Damme, Norfolk Junior 
College, Norfolk, Nebraska; bookkeeping— 
Ruth Griffith, McKinley Senior High School, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; typing-—Alfreda Clark, 
Hastings High School, Hastings, Nebraska; 
secretarial training. 

In the afternoon round-table discussions 
on shorthand, bookkeeping, secretarial train- 
ing and typing were held. 

e purposes of the clinic are to assist 
South Dakota business teachers and to 
stimulate an interest in business education. 





STATISTICAL TYPING 
by S. J. WANOUS 
STATISTICAL TYPING .. desi po ay Z spe- 
cial short course or for selected drills. It con- 
tains 51 pages, with a total of 111 problems, 
drills, and tests. The tests are of two types: 
straight tabulation and a combination of straight 
copy and unerranged material to be tabulated. 


List price 52 cents, subject to school discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 











Business Teacher Becomes C.P.A. 


Robert G. Allyn, a 
member of the faculty of 
Canisius College, Buf- 
falo, New York, has 
passed the New York 
examination and_ has 
been awarded a certifi- 
cate as certified public 
accountant. 

For the past fours 
years, Mr. Allyn has 
been associated with the 
accounting firm of Allen, 
Abt, and Co. of Buffalo, 
New York. Besides 
teaching at Canisius Col- 
lege, he has also been do- 
ing graduate work at the University of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 


Off-the-Job, On-the-Job Training 
(By Mrs. John Gnam, New Ulm High School, 
New Ulm, Minnesota.) 


Do your advanced stenography students 
receive some practical office experience be- 
fore graduation? ‘This is a problem that I 
have attempted to solve by a simple work 
project. Because of the response that I have 
received, I thought other commercial teach- 
ers might also be interested. 


Each spring, about the middle of April, 
one week is set aside at which time each ad- 
vanced student is assigned to a different 
office in the community. He reports to this 
office on afternoons only during the desig- 
nated week. These jobs are obtained by 
several means of contact. First, I place an 
article in the paper describing my project 
and asking the co-operation of the business- 
men. Second, I have it announced at several 
service club meetings. Third, each student 
writes an application letter to his chosen 
employer. I then contact each employer in 
person or on the telephone. So far I have 
met with a good reception. 

This project serves several purposes. 
First of all, it helps the student overcome 
the fear of his first job. He then has some 
idea of what is expected of a stenographer 
and comes back to school with renewed 
vigor. It also gives him contact for perma- 
nent jobs after graduation. 

I have found this plan to be very helpful, 
and I hope other teachers might adopt it 
if they are not already doing something 
of this kind. 





Robert G. Allyn 
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Part-Time Job Survey of Commercial Seniors 


Paul L. Burnett, High School, Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, has completed a part- 
time job survey of commercial seniors. The 
object of the survey was to determine what 
proportions of seniors taking typewriting, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping were employed 
part time in offices, where some of their 
duties included work in which they were 
being trained, and to serve as a basis for 
judging the value of any proposed cur- 
riculum changes. A short check list was used 
to determine other major duties so that a 
comparison with their training could be 
made. 

A similar survey made in 1946 is summa- 
rized here for purposes of comparison. 


OFFICE EMPLOYMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


RESULTS 
1946 1947 

Number working in offices 41 50.6% 30 41.1% 
Number additional students 

not desiring work P 18 24.7% 
Number desiring work, but 

with no job 2 1 1.8% 
Number doing other kinds 

of work 24 32.9% 
Number of responses 81 100.0% 73 100.0% 

*Not recorded 

TYPE OF OFFICE 
1946 1947 
Shoe Manufacturing 10 9 
Manufacturing 5 0 
Wholesale 3 3 
Retail Stores 7 10 
Insurance 0 2 
Law 8 1 
Medical 2 2 
Government 5 2 
Laundry 0 2 
Dairy 1 0 
Credit Bureau 1 0 
Bank 3 0 
Community Chest 1 1 
DUTIES 
1946 1947 
Filing $2 27 
Checking 23 21 
Bookkeeping 18 2 
Pay-roll work 11 8 
Switchboard 5 8 
Typewriting 37 30 
Billing 15 8 
Mimeograph 12 9 
Taking dictation 10 17 
ce machines: 

Adding 17 17 

Calculating 5 1 

Check writer 1 2 

Envelope sealer 0 2 

Addressograph 1 1 


The important conclusions of the survey 
seem to be: 
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1. A large proportion, 74 per cent in 1947, 
of commercial seniors are working part time. 
Forty-one per cent are working in offices. 


2. The number of students not working, 
but who wish to work, is negligible. 


3. Forty-four per cent or 24 of these work- 
ing are not engaged in office work. Over 60 
per cent of these are salesclerks, and the 
majority of the remainder do bench work in 
shoe factories. 


4. Approximately 25 per cent of those re- 
sponding do not wish to work. They are 
carrying schedules that require considerable 
preparation, and since they do not need the 
money, they do not feel justified in reducing 
their opportunity to retain good grades. 


5. Filing placed second only to type- 
writing. 


6. All students do more or less typing. 


7. Over half use their dicatation and tran- 
scription. 


8. Outside of mimeographing and adding, 
there are few who had opportunities to 
use business machines. 


9. Thirty-two, or 43.8 per cent, are doing 
bookkeeping or pay-roll work (plus some 
billmg and checking that may be consid- 
ered as related to record keeping.) 


Thayer Appointed Supervisor 


The Bureau of Business Education, State 
Education Department of New York, an- 
nounced the appointment of Roy A. Thayer, 
owner of the Kelly Business Institute, 
Niagara Falls, New York, as state super- 
visor of private business schools. Efficient 
supervision of private business schools as- 
sures the department that the business 
courses taken by veterans in registered 
business schools are of excellent quality. 

Mr. Thayer is a graduate of the School 
of Business Administration, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York, and he has 
had the benefit of considerable practical 
business experience as an accountant. He 
has been engaged in private business school 
work for seventeen years. For ten years he 
was connected with the McKechnie-Lunger 
School of Commerce, Rochester, New York, 
and for the last seven years he has been the 
owner of his own school in Niagara Falls. 
He therefore comes to the department 
with a wealth of experience as a teacher 
and administrator in the private business 


school field. 
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Handling Difficult Customers. 
1947.) This is a 35-mm. sound filmstrip that may be 
shown in ten minutes. It is one of ten sound filmstrips 
produced by the Syndicate Store Merchandiser to 
aid in the training of retail sales personnel. 

Summary. This filmstrip explains and demonstrates 
how to maintain good customer-salespeople relations. 


(Released in 


It shows how common sense, correctly applied, 
tames the most difficult customers. It analyzes the 
hard-to-please, the impatient, the undecided, the just- 
looking, and the rude or angry types of difficult cus- 
tomers and illustrates simple psychological techniques 
of handling them. Methods are also portrayed for 
handling unintentionally difficult customers, such as 
two people shopping together, once-a-week shoppers, 
older or timid people, and foreign-speaking customers. 

A “Photo Quiz,” following the sound portion of the 
film, gives the audience an opportunity to participate 
in handling a series of difficult customers in typical 
shopping situations. 

Recommended Use. High school and adult classes 
in distributive education should find this filmstrip 
helpful because it contains many worth-while sug- 
gestions for the beginning and experienced retail sales- 
clerk. 

Sale. “Handling Difficult Customers” may be pur- 
chased from the Syndicate Store Merchandiser, Inc., 
79 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. The 
selling price is $25. 


I’ll Tell the World. (Released in 1940.) This isa 
$5-mm. sound filmstrip that requires thirty-three and 
one-third revolutions a minute and may be shown in 
seven minutes. It is one of a series of seven filmstrips 
on modern retail salesmanship distributed by the Dart- 
nell Corporation to aid in the training of retail sales 
personnel. 


Summary. This filmstrip emphasizes the importance 
of knowing your merchandise. The story centers around 
the experiences of a young, ambitious salesclerk, Tom 
Saunders, and his fiancee, Mary Logan. Some of the 
points emphasized are (1) the analysis of lost sales and 
how to make sales through application of merchandise 
knowledge, (2) how to get merchandise information 
through sales manuals, trade papers, tags, labels, book- 
lets, store advertisements, and executive staff, (3) don’t 
misrepresent by guessing, (4) give customers the facts, 
and (5) know how to tell it in order to sell it. 

“Meeting Guides’’ is the title of the manual which 
accompanies the filmstrips. The manual contains help- 
ful suggestions for the use of each of the seven filmstrips 
and outlines questions that may be used after each 
filmstrip has been shown. 

Recommended Use. High school and adult classes in 
distributive education should find this visual aid both 
interesting and helpful. 

Sale. The complete kit of seven filmstrips on modern 
retail salesmanship may be purchased from the Dart- 
nell Corporation, Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. The selling price for the complete 
kit is $70. The filmstrips are not sold separately. 
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One Thing Leads to Another. (Released in 
1940.) This is a 35-mm. sound filmstrip that requires 
thirty-three and one-third revolutions a minute and 
may be shown in seven and three-quarter minutes. It 
is one of a series of seven filmstrips on modern retail 
salesmanship distributed by the Dartnell Corporation 
to aid in the training of retail sales personnel. 

Summary. This filmstrip emphasizes the importance 
of selling by suggestion. The story centers around the 
experiences of a young, ambitious salesclerk, Tom 
Saunders, and his fiancee, Mary Logan. Some of the 
points dramatized are (1)-the power of suggestion, (2) 
how to increase the value of the purchase, (8) raise the 
unit sale, and (4) illustrations of how suggestion selling 
acts as a customer service. 

“Meeting Guides”’ is the title of the manual which 
accompanies the filmstrips. The manual contains help- 
ful suggestions for the use of each of the seven filmstrips 
and outlines questions that may be used after each 
filmstrip has been shown. 

Recommended Use. High school and adult classes in 
distributive education should find this visual aid both 
interesting and helpful. 


Sale. The complete kit of seven filmstrips on modern 
retail salesmanship may be purchased from the Dart- 
nell Corporation, Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. The selling price for the complete 
kit is $70. The filmstrips are not sold separately. 


Objection Overruled. (Released in 1940.) This is 
a 35-mm. sound filmstrip that requires thirty-three 
and one-third revolutions a minute and may be shown 
in thirteen and one-half minutes. It is one of a series of 
seven filmstrips on modern retail salesmanship dis- 
tributed by the Dartnell Corporation to aid in the 
training of retail sales personnel. 


Summary. This filmstrip emphasizes the importance 
of how to handle customers’ objections. The story cen- 
ters around the experiences of a young, ambitious sales- 
clerk, Tom Saunders, and his fiancee, Mary Logan. 
Six typical objections usually met by retail sales per- 
sonnel are dramatized. Some of the points emphasized 
are (1) prove the value of the merchandise, (2) deter- 
mine the customer’s need and sell to that need, (8) 
anticipate objections by telling a complete story at the 
beginning, (4) sell value for value, and (5) when cus- 
tomers won’t “buy now,” give them what it takes to 
bring them back. : : 

“Meeting Guides” is the title of the manual which 
accompanies the filmstrips. The manual contains help- 
ful suggestions for the use of each of the seven filmstrips 
and outlines questions that may be used after each 
filmstrip has been shown. 

Recommended Use. High school and adult classes in 
distributive education should find this visual aid both 
interesting and helpful. 

Sale. The complete kit of seven filmstrips on modern 
retail salesmanship may be purchased from the Dartnell 
Corporation, Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, Chi- 
cago 40, Illinois. The selling price for the complete kit 
is $70. The filmstrips are not sold separately. 
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By Shilt and Wilson 


This book is designed for future workers in business 
as well as for future managers and owners. In order 
to motivate a course for all students, the subject is 
presented in a realistic manner. It starts out with the 
very beginning of a business. The student sees how 
it is necessary to evaluate the possibilities of success. 
He then learns how to organize the business, how to 
get the money, how to find a location, how to get 
equipment, how to lay out and plan the business, and 
how to operate it. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT will 
help to tie together all the other specialized subjects 
that are ordinarily offered in the curriculum. The 
topics at the right will serve to illustrate some of the 
subject matter covered in this book. 





Emphasis is placed upon small 
businesses, but adequate at- 
prem is given to larger busi- 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND. MANAGEMENT 











e Opportunities 
e Organization 


e Financing 


e Location 

e Facilities 

e Equipment 

e Layout 

e Purchasing 

e Merchandising 
e Advertising 

e Selling 

e Transportation 
e Credit 

e Budgeting 

e Insurance 

e Personnel 

e Taxation 

e Expansion 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economfc Education) 


New York Chicago 
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OF NEW LITERATURE . 








Index to Articles in THE BALANCE SHEET. 1946- 
47. A 4 page, subject matter index of all the articles 
appearing in the 1946-47 issues of Tur BALANCE SHEET. 
Single copies will be sent free to any interested persons. 
Order from South-Western Publishing Co., 201 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Business Education Index—1946. Published 
1947. A 86-page, printed, paper-bound booklet spon- 
sored by Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity and edited by M. 
Herbert Freeman. This issue covers the articles com- 
piled from a selected list of periodicals and yearbooks 
published during the year 1946. Price $1.00. Order from 
The Business Education World, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 


Teaching Office Practice by the Rotation 
Plan. A _ 12-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
reproduced from the 1986 yearbook of the -National 
Business Teachers Association. This booklet presents 
the plan used by Emily Roe in her classes. Single 
copies free. Order from Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Educational Department, Orange, New 
Jersey. 


The American Competitive Enterprise Sys- 
tem. 1947. A 24-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
covering such topics as economic freedom, maintenance 
of competition, consumer preference, elimination of 
defects, participation of labor, profit expectation, in- 
ternational trade, and other topics. Price 10 cents 
(with discounts on larger quantities). Order from 
Economic Research Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington 6, D. C. 


Bibliography for Office Managers. April, 1947. 
A loose-leaf index and bibliography prepared for mem- 
bers of the National Office Management Association. 
It contains a classified compilation of references to 
articles and publications that were published, for the 
most part, in 1946. The materials are classified accord- 
ing to articles, magazines, and books and are further 
classified under such topics as Budgeting, Filing, Furni- 
ture, Hiring, Job Evaluation, and other similar topics. 
Price to nonmembers $1.00. Order from National Office 
Management Association, 2118 Lincoln-Liberty Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


Memo to Miss Jones. 1947. A 20-page book- 
let that tells the kind of story that every prospective 
secretary and every secretary should read. It is based 
upon a survey made by Albany Business College among 
five hundred businessmen to find out their pet peeves. 
As a result of this survey, an advertising agency was 
commissioned to prepare this booklet. It is cleverly 
illustrated with cartoons and interesting captions cover- 
ing such problems as personal phone calls, too many 
frills, impoliteness to callers, profanity, gossiping, and 
other points of importance to a secretary, Single copies 
will be sent free on request. Prices will be quoted on 
larger quantities. Order from Albany Business College, 
Washington Avenue, Albany 6, New York. 
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Your Correct Typewriter Height. 1947. Ang. 
page, printed and illustrated, paper-bound booklet 
showing the proper height of the typewriter in order to 
obtain proper posture. Single copies free. Order from 
Hammond Desk Company, 5248 Hohman Avenue, 
Hammond, Indiana. 


National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. May, 1947. Bulletin No. 
42. Edited by Stephen J. Turiile. A 59-page, printed, 
paper-bound bulletin covering part of the proceedings 
of the meeting in Atlantic City on February 28 and 
March 1, 1947. It also includes a list of members and a 
list of research studies completed and in process. Price 
50 cents. Order from Dr. Stephen J. Turille, Madison 
State College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


How to be a Super Secretary. 1945. A 20- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet cleverly illustrated 
to show what the good secretary should do and should 
not do. Much of the story is told in pictures but with 
cleverly accompanying comments. Some of the topics 
covered are “ Your boss will never tell you,” “‘ You save 
your glamour for evenings,” “You are pleasant, even 
under strain,” “* You are a clam,” “ You are a screen,” 
and numerous other similar topics. There is also a list 
of the bosses’ pet peeves, followed by a rating scale. 
Single copies free. Order from School Department, 
Typewriter Division, Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


The Guidance and Counseling of Business 
Education Students. March, 1947. A 30-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet that includes the fifth 
annual lecture of Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity. The lec- 
ture was given by Frank S. Endicott at the annual meet- 
ing in Chicago. It covers such topics as ‘‘ The Guidance 
Emphasis in Education,” ‘‘Understanding the Needs 
of Business and Industry,” and “‘Counseling Business 
Education Students.” Price 50 cents. Order from South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Establishing and Operating a Paint, Glass, 
and Wallpaper Store. 1946. Industrial (Small 
Business) Series No. 51. A 59-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet designed as a guide for a person con- 
templating entering the paint, glass, and wallpaper 
business. It is part of a series originally prepared for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to the public. It contains thirteen chapters 
as follows: “Opportunities in the Paint Business,” 
“What It Takes to be Successful,” “Selecting the Le- 
cation,” “Organizing and Financing,” ‘What to Sell?” 
“Equipping the Store,” “Business Records,” “Buying 
and Pricing,” “Advertising,” “Directing Sales,’ “Es- 
timating Costs,” “Employee Relations,” “Aids for the 
Small Businessman.” Price 15 cents (a 25 per cent 
discount on lots of 100 or more). Order from the near- 
est U. S. Department of Commerce Field Service Office 
or Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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New Sth Edition 


x gp MMREOUMIASE 
AS I. SPEED 


2 CONTROL 


’ 3. PRODUCTION 
* 


One of the unusual features of 
this book is the provision for in- 
dividual differences which makes 
it easy to handle students of mixed 
abilities. 


20™ CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By D. D. Lessenberry and T. James Crawford 








The new revision of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING A Few Features 
has many new features, but the main emphasis in this 
new book is on refinements. The teaching pattern in- 
volves the development of typing power, which: in- © Speed techniques 
cludes speed, control, and production. In the de- _ ¢ Direct approach 
velopment of typing power, the student is carried 
through alternate drives for speed and drives for 
accuracy with gradually increasing production goals. 
In each new drive, special techniques are introduced ¢ Sustained typing 

to gain speed and to gain control. As skill is de- _¢« Syllabication checkup 
veloped on short writings, this skill is then transferred Manipulation drills 
to longer writings. Plenty of practice is provided on 
realistic copy, including adequate amounts of rough- 
draft copy and other typing problems lifted from © Grammar 


e Control techniques 


e Lesson plans 
e Alphabetic paragraphs 


e Punctuation 


business. e Business applications 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Makes No Difference 


a “Another bite like that and you'll leave the 
table.” 
Son: “Another bite like that and I'll be finished.” 
eee 


Noisy Tenant 


Johnny was gazing at his one-day-old brother, who 
lay squealing and yelling in his cradle. 

“Has he come from Heaven?” inquired Johnny. 

“Yes, dear.” 


“No wonder they put him out.” 
ee ee 
Proof Positive 


With deep anguish he begged her to reconsider her 
answer. 

“If you don’t marry me, I’ll blow my brains out,” 
he vowed. 

“Oh, would you, really?” she gurgled. “I wish you 
would do it. It would be a great joke on father for he 
thinks you haven’t any!” 

e ¢@e 


For Size 


Old Tom Moore had had a good week and thought 
he would buy his wife a present, so he picked up the 
table, carried it out of the house, put it on top of his 
head, and trotted off down the road with it. 

Old Bill Brown met him. 

“Allo, Tom, are you moving?” 

“No,” said Tom. “I’m going to buy the missus a 
tablecloth.” Se aes 


Refused 


He had proposed and the girl had turned him down. 

“Oh well,” he sighed dejectedly. “I suppose I'll 
never marry now.” 

The girl couldn’t help laughing a little, she was so 
flattered. “‘You silly boy!” she said. “Because I’ve 
turned you down, that doesn’t mean the other girls 
will do the same.” 

“Of course, it does,” he returned with a faint smile. 
“If you won’t have me, who will?” 

eee 


Some Memory 


Father: “Why were you kept in at school?” 

Son: “I didn’t know where the Azores were.” 

Father: “Well, in the future just remember where 
you put things.” oe Cie oe 


Here We Go Again 


A Northern soldier was amazed to find that New 
Orleans was a scene of exquisite beauty. “I take back 
everything I have said about the South. I admit now 
that I’ve been all wrong. Why it’s simply beautiful 
down here,” he told the girl in his arms. 

She smiled as only Southern girls can, and replied: 
“*Why sure it is, silly. Y’all didn’t think God was a 
Yankee now, did you?” 
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A Brand New One 


A new clerk was always late and always had a 
different excuse. Arriving an hour late one morning, 
he was greeted by the boss with: 

“Well, Brown, what’s your story this time?” 

“Well, sir,” was the reply, “my daughters were 
afraid of the storm last night and turned the mirror 
on the mantelpice around to the wall. When I came 
downstairs this morning I couldn’t see myself in the 
looking glass, and, naturally, I thought Id gone to 
work!’ 

“You win!” gasped the manager. 

eee 
Strategy 


Small Bobby had been to a birthday party, and, 
knowing his weakness, his Mother looked him straight 
in the eye and said, “I hope you didn’t ask for a second 
piece of cake?” 

“No,” replied Bobby. “I only asked Mrs. Smith for 
the recipe so you could make some like it, and she gave 
me two more pieces just of her own accord.” 

eee 


Bonny Bairn 


Two revelers approached a railway ticket window. 
One was carrying his friend in his arms. The. weight 
caused him to stagger. 

“‘One ticket to Manchester,” he said. 

‘s The clerk studied the money that was handed to 
im. 


“Wait a minute,” he said. “You only gave me the . 


price of one ticket. How about your friend?” 

The first man looked fondly at the fellow he was car- 
rying in his arms. 

“‘He’s only a baby, mister,” he explained. “Only 
four years old.” 

The astounded clerk took a second look. 

“Four years old, my eye!” he cried. “Why, this 
fellow you're carrying is over six feet tall, weighs about 
160 pounds, and has a beard as thick as a mattress!” 

The ticket buyer dropped his burden unceremo- 
niously. 

“You idiot!” he howled at his pal. “I told you to 


shave.” 
eee 


Power of Persuasion 


“Ts your wife having any success in learning to drive 
a car?” 
“Well, the road is beginning to turn when she does.” 


* 2 . 
He Asked for It 


Full of complaints, the champion grouser of the golf 
club entered the smoking room. Here he approached 
the secretary about the number of worm holes on the 
greens. 

“Look here,” he said angrily, “isn’t this the time of 
year that you treat worms?” i 

“Yes,” replied the secretary quietly. “What will you 
have?” 
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® graphic explanation of 
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- | SHARING ECONOMIC RISKS 








is 
~ Again, Paul L. Salsgiver, Director of the School of Business of Simmons College, collabor- 
ates with CORONET Instructional Films to produce a truly outstanding business and 
” economics film. 


to This real-life story of everyday occurrences in familiar scenes illustrates and explains 
economic risk on life and property and shows exactly how insurance functions as protec- 
tion and as a method of saving. 


For the student of junior or senior high school age, SHARING ECONOMIC RISKS is an appealing and com- 
manding explanation of the terminology and theory of different types of insurance. The concepts of economic 
tisk, so difficult to explain and often so confusing when their explanation is attempted with words alone, be- 
come simple and clear when visualized in black and white or color by the masterly sound and motion of this 
one reel, 16-mm. film. The simplicity and accuracy with which the subject is directed to the student make 
SHARING ECONOMIC RISKS one of the most outstanding titles of CORONET Films’ distinguished library. 


ve 


ad All CORONET Instructional Films are priced at $45 per reel in black and white and $75 per reel in color. To 
“ place your order for SHARING ECONOMIC RISKS or to request preview prints of the film, write to CORONET 

Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Send for further information about the selec- 
of tion of titles in CORONET Films’ rapidly expanding library. 


Du CORONET Instructional Films * 65 E. South Water St. * Chicago 1, Ill. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Male, experienced teacher and administrator, de- 
sires position. Has degrees, uses modern methods, and 
is a strong educator. Age 46. Can teach accounting, law, 
economics, salesmanship, advertising, Gregg shorthand, 
Stenotypy, and English. Is state certified. Previous ex- 
perience includes being commercial department head 
a a oo school and private school director. Address, 

o. 45. 





Experienced teacher of Gregg shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, commercial law, typewriting, business English, and 
business mathematics desires position in an Alabama 
public school. Address, No. 46. 





Woman, with 17 years’ teaching experience in all 
commercial subjects, including Gregg shorthand, in 
high schools, desires a position in a large business college 
or will lease a two- or three-teacher business college or 
teach in it with a view to buying it later if all proves 
successful. Southeast preferred. Holds A.B. and M.A. 
degrees. Address, No. 56. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Old-established business school in New York State 
desires the services of a young woman between 25-35 
years of age, who has a nice personality and is neat in 
appearance to head enetare department. The only 
requirement is a good knowledge of typewriting. The 
schoo! will train the person in Stenotypy. Address No. 47. 


WANTED: Teacher of accounting and allied sub- 
fests. Age 30-60. Must be well educated and capable of 
andling position in a businesslike manner. School lo- 
cated in small, prosperous, north Georgia town. Will 
eventually have opportunity of taking over entire school. 
Would like a salesman-teacher combination who can 
teach in winter months and do contact work for the 
school in summer months. Address, No. 48. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a college with dormitory facilities 
capable of reorganizing in or near an industrial town. 
Address, No. 49. 





Young, experienced public and private school in- 
structor is interested in buying well-established, rep- 
utable business school in the East or North Central 





section. Prefers administrative-teaching position with 
option of buying. Address, No. 50. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Eastern business school, 64 years old, 
Replacement value of equipment $25,000. Good will ap. 
praised at $15,000. Government contract for veterans, 
Owner must retire. Price $18,500. Address, No. 51, 


FOR SALE: Three-teacher school located in South- 
western town of between 15,000 - 20,000. Approved by 
Veterans Administration. Price $6.000, must be cash. 
Owner selling because of health. Address, No. 52. 





FOR SALE: Established business college located in 
Indiana. Wonderful territory, no close competition. 
Ideal for man and wife. Owner is selling because of health 
and outside interests and will gladly assist purchaser in 
getting started. Address, No. 53. 


FOR SALE: School located 100 miles from Chicago. 
Established in 1911. Approved for G. I. training. Ex- 
cellent enrollment. Prefers cash, but will arrange terms. 
Address, No. 54. 





FOR SALE: Three-teacher scheol established for 
44 years in choice location out West. No competition as 
state will not approve. Nearest competition 150 miles. 
Equipment inventory $18,000. Has contract for many 
years with two states for training rehabilitation students. 
Approved for veterans. All high schools friendly. Has 
fine class of students; no credits. Whole area prosperous. 
Reputation of school excellent. Price reasonable. Owner 
entering another business. Address, No. 55. 





FOR SALE: Weil-established business school in a 
prosperous community on Puget Sound. Two or three 
teachers could net $10,000 a year. Owner wishes to re- 
tire. Address, No. 57. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Seventy single, solid oak business col- 
lege desks with lift lids and kracks. Also 35 double 
desks; solid oak; good as new. All to be sold ata . 
These are extras bought in a large purchase. Address, 
P. W. Errebo, President, State Business College, Miami, 
Oklahoma. 





BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
by S. J. Wanous 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS is a printed, paper-bound 
book of 62 pages designed for ey work for either 
beginning or advanced students. The following are a few ex- 
amples of the types of drills: 

Alphabetical Paragraphs 

Alphabetical Sentences 

Balanced-Hand Paragraphs 

Commonly Misspelled Words 

Figures and Symbols 

One-Hand Phrases 

Skill-Building Games 
These drills are designed for (a) developing speed, (b) cor- 
recting habitual errors, and (c) correcting bad habits and de- 
veloping correct habits. 
List price 52 cents, subject to school discount. 


New York 





Cincinnati 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING 
. by M. Fred Tidwell 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING is a printed, paper-bound book 
containing 72 pages. It is designed for use in any typewriting 
class after the keyboard has been thoroughly mastered. It 
includes such drills as follows: y 

Finger Gymnastics 

Finger Dexterity 

Word Recognition and Rhythm 

Numbers and Symbols 

Timed Writings 

Calling-the-Throw 

Selected-Goa! Typing 


It can be used for a transcription course, for selective speed 
emphasis, or for special refresher training classes. 


List price 56 cents, subject to schoo! discount. 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Arkansas Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


Alpha Kappa chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Ark- 
ansas, met on May 8. Charles Stuck, a 
prominent businessman of Jonesboro, was 
the guest speaker. New members of Alpha 
Kappa chapter are as follows: Ruth Wofford, 
Charles Ross, Doris Rector, Kathleen 


McGee, Westley Webb, Sarah Catherine © 
Gasaway, Foster Bowden, Exel Dishion, 
Douglas Bradley, Frank Wiles, John Essary, 
Mary Louise Grier, Marjorie Renck, Ruth 
Wood, Leslie Sturdivant, Mattie Mae Find- 
ley. Mrs. Vera Spears is the sponsor. 








New Kentucky Chapter of D.P. E. 


Nu chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education, was installed at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The officers of Nu chapter are as follows: 
president, Z. S. Dickerson Jr.; vice-presi- 
dent, David C. McMurtry; recording secré- 
tary, A. Parker Liles; corresponding secre- 
tary, Dora McCowan; treasurer, Hortense 
Smith; historian, Lucile Grissom; editor of 
news letter, Mary Virginia Moore; faculty 
sponsor, Dr. Ruth E. Thomas. Other charter 
members of the chapter are Margaret Greg- 
ory, Donette Davis, Harry Howell, Martha 
Hill, Mary Beard, and Marshall Beard. 

Installation of the chapter and initiation 
of charter members, which was held on the 
campus of the university, was conducted by 
Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, national president of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, and Dr. James M. Thomp- 
son. 








1948 Teacher Examination Program 


Arrangements are now being made by the 
American Council on Education for the 
establishment of examining centers for the 
ninth annual administration of its National 
Teacher Examinations. The examining 
centers are conducted in co-operation with 
school systems and teacher-education insti- 
tutions. Superintendents and boards of 
education in many localities require teaching 
applicants to present National Teacher Ex- 
amination records. ‘The examination re- 
sults are used as one of the factors in the 
selection of teachers. 

The National Teacher Examinations are 
also administered in connection with teacher- 
education programs in colleges and univer- 
sities, both at undergraduate and graduate 
levels. The examination profile is used for 
student guidance and self-study of strengths 
and weaknesses in areas measured by tests. 
The tests are frequently used as comprehen- 
sive examinations for undergraduates and as 
qualifying examinations for graduate stu- 
dents. Used in combination with additional 
information, such as that provided by rec- 
ords of experience, academic marks, and 
ratings of various aspects of personality, the 
National Teacher Examination results can 
contribute materially to the attainment of 
education’s fundamental goal—the provi- 
sion of the best possible instruction for young 
people in the schools. 

The American Council on Education wel- 
comes the use of its examinations by any 
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school system or college, provided assurance 
is given that the examination results will be 
used wisely in combination with other sig- 
nificant information concerning the prospec- 
tive teacher. 

Arrangements for the establishment of ex- 
amining centers should be made by superin- 
tendents of schools and college officials before 
November 1, 1947. Correspondence regard- 
ing co-operation in the project may be ad- 
dressed to David G. Ryans, Associate Direc- 
tor, National Committee on Teacher Exam- 
inations, Ameriean Council on Education, 
15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, New 
York. 


George M. Hittler 


In August George M. Hittler, associate 
professor in the College of Commerce, State 
University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa, died 
in Berkeley, California, where he was visit- 
ing lecturer at Armstrong College. 

Mr. Hittler was director of business writ- 
ing and secretarial training at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and he was recognized as an 
authority on secretarial science as well as 
being one of the nation’s outstanding busi- 
ness machines experts. He was a member of 
the board of directors of the National Office 
Management Association and belonged to 
the Order of Artus, Pi Omega Pi, and Beta 
Theta Pi. 
wees  ;=«©(—ncn 
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Columbia Placements in Colleges 


The department of business education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, reports the following place- 
ments in college positions for 1947-48: 

Dr. Kenneth J. Hansen was appointed 
head of the department of business educa- 
tion at Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. Clifford B. Shipley has 
been appointed associate professor at Bowl- 
ing Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. Mrs. Doris Combs Shipley has been 
appointed instructor in business education 
at Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. Earl Dvorak has been appoint- 
ed associate professor of business adminis- 
tration and economics at Pacific Univer- 
sity, Forest Grove, Oregon. Cameron 
Bremseth has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor and head of the commercial depart- 
ment at Georgia Teachers College, College- 
boro, Georgia. William Hendrickson has 
been appointed instructor at Montana State 
College, Bozemen, Montana. Bruce Weale 
has been appointed instructor of distributive 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Mrs. Emma McCraray has been 
appointed dean of instruction at Bay Path 
Institute, Springfield, Massachusetts. Juan- 
ita Rauch has been appointed instructor at 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Marysville, Missouri. Ralph Asmus has been 
appointed instructor of business administra- 
tion at Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, 
Arizona. Kathleen Egan has been appointed 
assistant supervisor and instructor at the 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connect- 
icut. Theodore Purcell has been appointed 
assistant professor of accounting at Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Business Education Conference at N.Y. U. 


The eighth annual business education con- 
ference at New York University, New York 
City, was held July 23 in the School of Com- 
merce. More than three hundred persons 
attended the conference. Cosponsors of the 
conference, together with the School of Edu- 
cation and the School of Retailing, were 
Alpha, chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
graduate fraternity in business education; 
the National Association of Manufacturers; 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association; 
and the New York chapter of the National 
Office Management Association. 

The theme of the conference was “Co-op- 
erative Research by Business and Schools.” 

The conference opened at 9:30 a.m. with 
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of Retailing as chairman. Dean Ernest 0, 
Melby of the School of Education delivered 
the opening address, followed by Willard 
T. Chevalier, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com. 
pany, New York City, who spoke on “Basic 
Understandings in Business Education.” 
Dr. Earl P. Strong, president of Alpha chap- 
ter of Delta Pi Epsilon, then presented the 
program of the conference. 


Following the opening general session, the 
participants formed discussion groups. One 
group concerned itself with co-operative re- 
search projects in office occupations, includ- 
ing supervision. Within this group there 
were two divisions: the first concerned with 
secretarial work and the second with book- 
keeping and general clerical work. The re- 
maining discussion group focused its atten- 
tion on co-operative research projects in dis- 
tributive occupations, including supervision. 
Discussion leaders at these sessions were 
David E. Griesemer, manager of the office 
management division of Babcock and Wil- 
cox Company, New York City; Louise 
Green, Remington Rand, Inc., New York 
City; Coleman L. Maze, School of Commerce, 
New York University; Stanley C. Robinson, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois; Gordon K. Creighton, 
assistant general manager of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association; and Dr. 
Lawrence C. Lockley, School of Retailing, 
New York University. 


Participants in the conference then con- 
vened for a second general session, at which 
Wilson Baden, director of the education- 
industry program of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, was chairman. Dr. 
Helen Reynolds of the School of Education, 
New York University, and Dr. James R. 
Meehan, Hunter College, New York City, 
presented summaries of the earlier sessions 
concerned with office occupations. Willard 


Thompson, School of Retailing, New York ~ 
University, summarized the work of the dis- 
cussion group concerned with distributive © 


occupations. 


The conference closed with a luncheon- ~ 


meeting at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. John A. 


Zellers, president of the American chapter of © 


the International Society for Business Edu- 


cation and vice-president of Remington ~ 


Rand, Inc., spoke on “International Co- 
operation by Business and the Schools, 
and Dr. Claude Robinson, president of the 
Opinion Research Corporation, Princeton, 


New Jersey, spoke on “Public Relations and 


Responsibilities of Business.” 


Dean Charles M. Edwards, Jr., of the School 
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